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In  your  own  sales  promotion  work,  arc  you  using 
this  series  of  merchandising-minded  pages  which 
Canco  is  publishing  in  leading  grocery  magazines? 
Many  of  our  canner  friends  are  dcirg  so — and 
they  tell  us  it  pays.  The  subject  this  month  is 


Canned  Prunes.  This  page,  like  the  ones  which 
preceded  it  and  those  which  are  to  follow,  should 
have  a  real  effect  in  informing  and  inspiring  the 
trade — in  making  grocers  better  salesmen  for 
canned  foods. 
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CANNED  FRESH  PRDNES 
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EVERY  RETAIL  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE 
THIS  BOOK  .  AND  IT'S  TREE 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

manufacturers  of 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAI 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

Used  by  leadins  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  f i 1 1 i n  3 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 
Eight  Valves 

Prices  on  request. 


SOLOCRING  ATTACHMEI 


CLOSING  MACHINE 
FOR  FlLtEOCANS 


AUTO  PRESS  -soCURcER 
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Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


"T"*  SIX  xnM 

BOOf  COOLCO  jTy  ^ 

WITH  m^ST  SI^^US  SgMK  I  ^ 


NO.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER 
TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES 


The  Conner  who  bought  his  can-ma¬ 
chinery  last  fall  also  purchased  his  tin¬ 
plate  at  a  $4.25  basis.  He  is  now  selling 
his  pack  and  basing  his  price  on  cans  at 
$5.25.  That  means  that  he  can  pay  for 
this  machinery  out  of  profits  in  one  year. 


Consider  this  list  oF  successful 
packers  who  make  their  tin  con¬ 
tainers  : 


Nestle^s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  H  einz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refinins  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 
Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 


Cameron  Automatic  Line-Producing 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


VIGOROUS 
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pu,b  canned  food*, 


^  •  ContinentaTs  national  advertising  tells 

housewives  why  they  should  buy  more  Canned  Foods. 
Now  a  new  trade  campaign  tells  the  man  behind  the 
counter  how  to  sell  more. 

After  informing  him  about  the  consumer  advertising, 
this  series  suggests  concrete  ways  for  grocers  to  convert 
Continental's  national  Canned  Foods  drive  to  their  bene¬ 
fit  (and  yours). 

Canners  who  wish  to  help  their  wholesalers  and  brokers 
to  move  their  customers'  stock,  will  urge  them  to  send  for 
reprints  of  these  instructive  ads  for  distribution  to  grocers. 
There's  no  cost — just  another  Continental  service  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  Canned  Foods 

Current  issue  of  Canned  Food  News,  ■ 

) 

moiled  regularly  to  every  Wholesaler,  Supplementing  Canned  Food  News, 

Jobber  and  Chain  Organization,  urges  and  insuring  complete  coverage  of  key 
those  trade  factors  to  take  advantage  men  in  every  Wholesale,  Jobber  and  j 
of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  big-  Chain  Organization,  a  big  advertising 
gest  September  advertising  campaign  campaign  is  running  in  Chain  Store 
on  Canned  Foods  ever  released.  Age  and  Food  Field  Reporter. 
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Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

Definitions — You  have  in  this  issue  a  very  pre¬ 
tentious  set-up  of  committees  to  draft  suitable 
definitions  for  the  proper  informative  labelling 
of  canned  foods,  four  types  in  particular.  It  is  a  big 
task  they  undertake,  but  certainly  they  have  selected 
the  most  fitting  men  to  do  the  job. 

That  they  may  draft  a  set  of  definitions,  each  one 
of  which  will  be  crystal-clear,  and  of  a  form  that  will 
be  easily  retained  in  the  memory  of  even  the  most  illit¬ 
erate  (to  make  comparisons  invariably  possible  and 
correct)  is  a  consummation  devotedly  to  be  wished. 
Certainly  they  will  earn  the  undying  gratitude  of  their 
fellow  canners,  if  they  can  do  this.  May  we  suggest 
that  the  best  definition  will  be  the  simplest  and  the 
shortest? 

*  *  if 

The  pea  canners  have  finished  their  year’s  work,  so 
far  as  the  factory  operations  are  concerned — and  the 
market  is  taking  good  care  of  itself,  and  they  are  to 
be  excused,  therefore,  if  they  name  the  date  of  their 
annual  convention,  as  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  has  done  in  setting  November  12th  and  13th,  at 
Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee;  and  the  Machinery  and 
Supply  Men  having  garnered  the  most  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  by  this  time,  for  also  announcing  that  there  will 
be  a  Machinery  Show  at  the  Chicago  Convention  this 
time,  as  usual.  But  the  mention  of  Convention  to  the 
majority  of  canners,  just  now,  while  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  trying  to  put  through  their  whole  year’s  work 
— the  packing  of  their  products — is  just  time  wasted. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  Convention  consideration  later 
on,  and  how! 

*  *  * 

Right  now  is  the  time  for  every  canner  who  is 
oi)erating  to  be  eternally  on  the  job  to  see  that  every 
can  turned  out  is  the  kind  that  will  bring  back  de¬ 
mands  for  two  more,  and  bring  other  users  into  the 
fold  of  canned  foods  consumers.  The  best  advertise¬ 
ment  for  canned  foods  is  a  pleasing  can  of  food,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  make  that,  and  to  be  sure  that  every 
can  of  yours  is  such.  On  the  other  hand  the  worst 
advertisement,  the  most  noxious  poison  to  canned  food 
consumption,  is  a  sloppy  can  which  leaves  the  con¬ 
sumer  feeling  that  she  has  been  cheated. 

And  now,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  trot  out  the  old 
bromide,  “At  the  price,  the  consumer  is  getting  full 
value  for  her  money.”  You  never  know  what  price 


a  retailer  may  put  on  the  poor  stuff  that  you  have  sold 
possibly  at  a  loss  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  can  of  poor  food, 
or  a  sloppy  can  of  food,  is  dear  at  any  price,  because 
it  is  deadly  to  canned  foods  consumption. 

*  *  * 

ANOTHER  LIE  NAILED— Last  week  in  our  Re¬ 
view,  on  page  21,  we  quoted  an  old,  reputable  and  well 
known  canner  as  bitterly  complaining  against  the 
ruthless  cutting  of  the  No.  2  tomato  prices  from  72^/20 
(city  canners  holding  at  75c  to  771/2C)  to  65c.  You 
undoubtedly  read  it,  and  if  not  go  back  to  that  issue 
now. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Thrasher,  of  Thomas  Roberts  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  thinks  that  we  ought  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  vindicate  the  innocent  party.  And  we  agree 
with  him.  But  since  Mr.  Thrasher  assumes  the  role 
of  the  “Philadelphia  concern,”  and  presents  the  case 
in  full,  it  seems  to  us,  we  see  no  need  to  go  further; 
his  letter  presents  all  the  evidence  needed  and  we  are 
glad  to  free  him  and  his  house  of  all  insinuations  that 
they  were  the  guilty  parties.  We  cannot  do  this  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  publish  herewith  his  letter  in  full,  with 
the  single  exception  that  we  are  withholding  the  names 
mentioned  in  his  letter,  noting,  however,  that  he  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  Pittsburgh  broker  who 
started  the  trouble.  For  that  reason  the  others  should 
be  omitted,  too. 

The  point  is :  canners  must  always  be  on  their  guard 
against  these  assaults  upon  the  market,  particularly 
at  this  time  of  the  packing  season.  Almost  invari¬ 
ably  they  prove  to  be  lies,  as  we  have  shown  on  numer¬ 
ous  occasions.  The  trick  is  as  old  as  the  industry, 
as  old  as  the  gold-brick  and  farmer  joke,  but  seems 
invariably  to  catch  the  canners  fished  for.  All  that 
is  needed  to  scotch  this  lying  is  to  tell  the  one  who 
approaches  you  with  it,  that  he  is  lying ;  when  he  gets 
mad,  ask  him  if  he  has  phoned  the  house  accused  of 
the  cut,  and,  if  he  hasn’t,  to  give  you  the  name  of  the 
house  and  you  will  phone.  In  other  words  make  him 
prove  his  case.  It  will  cost  you  less  than  $1  in  phone 
charges,  and  surely  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars,  in 
this  instance  $15  per  case,  or  $150  per  thousand  cases, 
or  a  carload.  That  is  worth  saving.  Here  is  Mr. 
Thrasher’s  letter: 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

We  feel  that  we  have  known  you  long  enough, 
and  well  enough,  to  write  you  very  frankly — not 
mincing  matters — as  we  have  always  found  that 
you  have  never  allowed  any  reports  or  insinua- 
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tions  published  in  your  magazine,  which  we  con¬ 
sider  as  a  Bible,  which  are  not  correct. 

With  this  in  view  we  want  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
September  3rd,  on  page  21,  which  states  that  some 
Philadelphia  concern  last  week  was  offering  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes  at  65c  dozen. 

Of  course,  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  the  only  commission  house  in  Philadelphia, 
but  somehow  or  other,  when  a  reflection  is  made 
about  a  Philadelphia  commission  house,  we  gen¬ 
erally  think  it  is  us,  for  some  reason. 

Another  reason  we  think  the  insinuation  is 
meant  for  us,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  last  week 

X.  Y.  Z.  &  Co.  (broker)  told  Mr.  C.  -  (can- 

ner)  of  - ,  Md.,  that  Thomas  Roberts  &  Co. 

were  quoting  tomatoes  at  65c.  With  this  in  view 

Mr.  C.  -  stated  he  would  take  the  business 

X.  Y.  Z.  had  at  671/2C.  Later  in  the  day  my  son 
happened  to  call  on  Mr.  C.  and  got  this  report. 
As  soon  as  I  received  this  report  from  my  son 
I  called  Mr.  C.  on  the  phone  and  told  him  this  was 
a  lie — that  we  were  not  quoting  65c,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  had  orders  for  around  100,000 
cases  which  we  were  trying  to  place  at  67 '/4c.  I 
further  told  him  if  he  could  show  where  we  had 
quoted  at  65c  we  would  make  him  a  present  of 
$10,000.  We  further  told  him  we  would  buy 
100,000  cases  at  67 '/)C,  and  he  could  inform 
X.  Y.  Z.  &  Co.  to  this  effect. 

We  furthermore  called  up  X.  Y.  Z.  &  Co.  and 
asked  them  to  please  not  circulate  any  false  re¬ 
ports  regarding  us — that  we  were  not  quoting 
65c;  that  we  had  a  great  many  more  orders  at 
67 '/2C  than  we  could  take  care  of,  and  we  would 
buy  all  of  the  No.  2  tomatoes  from  them  that  they 
would  sell  us  at  67 '/jc,  less  our  commission. 

We  further  asked  them  why  they  circulated  this 
report.  They  told  us  that  some  Pittsburgh  broker 
had  told  them  we  were  selling  at  65c,  or  offered  to 
sell  at  65c.  We  told  them  they  were  in  business 
long  enough  to  know  they  should  not  take  these 
wild  reports  for  granted,  which  local  brokers 
make  in  an  endeavor  to  break  down  the, market, 
and  they  could  have  very  easily  called  us  on  the 
phone  and  asked  us  if  same  were  correct. 

X.  Y.  Z.  &  Co.  did  not  only  tell  this  to  Mr.  C. 

- ,  but  he  also  told  other  packers,  and  as  we 

heard  from  the  various  other  packers  about  this 
report  we  told  them  the  same  thing — that  it  was 
untrue  and  we  were  ready  to  buy  100,000  cases 
at  671/2C  to  take  care  of  orders  which  we  had. 

I  made  it  my  business  to  call  on  Mr.  E.  V.  Baker, 
President  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association, 
and  tell  him  about  it,  and  presume  you  will  hear 
from  him. 

Friend  Judge,  we  think  you  should  investigate 
this  matter  and  vindicate  the  innocent  party,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  future  when  you 
refer  to  a  Philadelphia  broker  that  you  will  make 
it  a  point  to  find  out  who  is  the  guilty  party. 
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Thanking  you  for  your  prompt  investigation 
and  reply,  believe  me,  (signed).” 

Mr.  Thrasher  is  to  be  commended  for  assuming  the 
role  he  has,  since  by  so  doing  he  has  helped  us  scotch 
the  lie  and  save  the  tomato  market,  which  was  our 
purpose  in  mentioning  it  as  we  did.  The  query  nat¬ 
urally  arises :  Why  don’t  all  canners  help  us  save  them 
from  such  losses  by  promptly  reporting  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  flim-flam  game?  Bring  it  out  in  pub¬ 
lic.  It  cannot  stand  the  light  if  it  is  a  lie ;  and  if  it  is 
the  truth,  no  harm  can  be  done. 


HOWARD  M.  LUM  has  organized  the  Lum  Packing 
Company  at  Sodus,  N.  Y.  Last  June,  Mr.  Lum  sold  his 
interest  in  the  Smithfield  Pure  Food  Company,  Inc., 
Hilton,  N.  Y.  and  only  recently  decided  to  form  the  new 
company.  Associated  with  him  will  be  his  son,  H.  M. 
Lum,  Jr.,  Guy  M.  Cooley,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  Smithfield  Company;  and  Mrs.  M.  K.  Kirchner  as 
office  manager.  The  new  company  will  specialize  in 
the  packing  of  fancy  apple  sauce. 

*  *  * 

ROBERT  C.  PAULUS  of  Paulus  Bros.  Packing  Co., 
Salem,  Ore.,  paid  a  visit,  during  the  week,  to  Louis  C. 
Hake  Company,  the  company’s  New  York  Represen¬ 
tatives. 

*  *  * 

THE  SUMMIT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Mt.  Sum¬ 
mit,  Indiana,  is  being  operated  by  E.  S.  Matlock.  The 
factory  was  remodeled  this  year,  installing  Berlin  Rol-  j 
ler  Inspection  Tables  and  three  80  foot  Berlin  Peeling  j 
Tables.  A  new  cook  room  was  built  installing  10  new  j 
Berlin  Closed  Retorts  and  a  Robins-Myers  Electric 
Hoist.  The  plant  is  now  equipped  to  handle  1000  acres 
of  tomatoes  canning  Nos.  1,  2  and  2'4  tomatoes,  and 
Nos.  1,  10  and  15  gallon  tomato  pulp. 

*  *  * 

SNIDER  PACKING  CORPORATION  is  installing 
special  meat  canning  equipment  in  their  Fulton,  New 
York  plant.  The  beef  is  to  be  packed  for  the  United 
States  (government. 

( Continued  on  paf(e  12 
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If  It’s  Used  in  a  Cannery 
This  Plant  Furnishes  It! 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  can¬ 
ning  machinery  factory  in  the  world.  In  it 
we  produce  complete  lines  of  equipment  for 
canning  all  food  products.  If  the  equip¬ 
ment  you  need  is  used  in  a  cannery,  you 
may  confidently  order  it  from  Sprague-Sells. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment 
for  ALL  Food  Products 

Spra^ur-Sei/s  Catalog  iVo.  200^ 
/  ^^^picturing  and  describing  all  lines, 

^^IfSPRAGUE- SELLS 
My  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 


Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  efficency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner.  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

yjlso  Manufacturers  oj 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS.  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES  TIPPECANOE  CITY,  OHIO,  August  30th,  1934— 

We  have  prospects  for  about  60  per  cent  of  a  normal 
EL  DORADO,  ARK.,  August  31st,  1934 — Drought  crop.  With  a  late  fall  this  figure  may  be  a  little 
has  ruined  all  crops.  higher. 

MT.  SUMMIT,  IND.,  September  3rd,  1934—  As  com-  LOVINGSTON,  VA.,  September  1st,  1934— Our  pros- 
pared  with  normal  years  our  pack  will  only  run  50  to  60  9‘^‘^ts  are  for  a  normal  The  yidd  per  acre  is  low 

per  cent.  We  have  around  75  per  cent  of  a  stand.  weather  but  with  the  increase  in 

Plants  look  good  but  due  to  drought  the  tomatoes  are  ae^eage,  we  expect  the  usual  number  of  cases. 


not  on  the  vines.  The  average  yield  will  be  low.  A  late 
fall  should  increase  the  above  figure  10  per  cent.  We 
started  packing  10  days  ahead  of  normal  schedule,  but 
are  operating  only  three  days  a  week. 

SHERIDAN,  IND.,  September  3rd,  1934 — We  have  a 
wonderful  crop  of  vines,  but  very  few  tomatoes  on 
them,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  early  blooms  dropped 
during  the  excessive  heat.  The  cool  weather  we  have 
had  in  the  last  few  days  is  also  holding  back  ripening. 
With  a  few  warm  days,  and  a  late  frost,  we  will  have 
about  a  70  per  cent  normal  crop. 

KENSINGTON,  MD.,  September  3rd,  1934— Acreage 
is  much  larger  than  previous  years,  but  we  are  getting 
only  half  of  the  normal  yield  per  acre,  and  most  of 
those  picked  were  green.  This  means  that  one-third 
of  our  growers  are  fnishing  picking,  as  they  planted 
only  an  early  crop  of  Southern  plants.  Very  few  acres 
of  late  tomatoes  were  planted  in  the  lower  part  of  our 
County,  and  there  will  not  be  a  cannery  that  will  run 
over  three  half  days  per  week  the  balance  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  unless  they  get  their  tomatoes  from  Delaware,  as 
there  is  none  to  be  had  in  our  section  to  run  half  time 
on. 

SALISBURY,  MD.,  August  31st,  1934— About  aver¬ 
age  acreage,  but  only  about  60  per  cent  yield. 

BLUE  EYE,  MO.,  August  7th,  1934— There  will  be 
about  10  per  cent  of  a  crop  in  this  County. 

SELIGHMAN,  MO.,  September  3rd,  1934 — Absolute 
failure  due  to  excessive  dry,  hot  weather.  We  won’t 
open  up  our  factories  at  all. 

WHEATON,  MO.,  September  3rd,  1934 — Our  crop 
in  this  section  is  a  failure  to  date.  We  might  pack  a 
few  cans  in  October.  No  tomatoes  on  vines  at  this 
time.  Vines  are  now  putting  on  some  growth,  but  it  is 
too  late  to  expect  any  yield. 


NEENAH,  VA.,  September  3rd,  1934 — The  crop  is 
the  poorest  we  have  had  for  years.  We  don’t  think  it 
will  be  over  40  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.  The  green 
tomatoes  are  rotting  on  the  vines,  and  the  ripe  ones  too. 

BEANS 

SELIGMAN,  MO.,  September  3rd,  1934 — Absolute 
failure  due  to  excessive  dry,  hot  weather. 

PHILLIPS  COMPANY  ANNOUNCES  “P.  D.  Q.” 
NEW  HOUSE  ORGAN 

HILLIPS  Packing  Company,  Inc.,  Cambridge, 
Maryland,  canners  of  over  thirty  “Phillips  Deli¬ 
cious”  soups  and  vegetables,  on  September  1st 
released  the  pioneer  edition  of  “P.  D.  Q.,”  a  new  min¬ 
iature  tabloid  newspaper  house  organ  to  be  issued 
monthly  to  wholsale  and  retail  groups. 

Feature  stories  of  the  initial  edition  include  Ad¬ 
miral  Byrd’s  cablegram  of  congratulation  from  the 
South  Pole  country  to  Col.  Albanus  Phillips,  upon 
the  excellence  of  Phillips  Delicious  products;  a  sea 
yarn  of  Phillips  Delicious’  jaunt  around  the  world 
with  Capt.  Phillips  H.  Lord,  radio  and  screen  star, 
aboard  the  Seth  Parker,  and  interesting  news  of 
aerial  crop  inspection,  inaugurated  by  the  Phillips 
Company  as  a  means  of  insuring  the  packing  of  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  moment  of  their  finest  sun-ripened  per¬ 
fection. 

The  pioneer  edition  of  “P.  D.  Q.,”  besides  the  news 
stories,  contains  photographs  of  Admiral  Byrd, 
scenes  showing  the  unloading  of  Phillips  Delicious 
products  at  Little  America,  the  forty-acre  plants  and 
Southern  Kitchens  of  the  company  in  Cambridge, 
Maryland,  the  pioneer  crop  inspection  plane  piloted 
by  Miss  Katrina  Canning,  first  woman  pilot  to  go 
aloft  in  this  new  field  of  endeavor,  and  a  photostatic 
copy  of  the  history-making  Byrd  cable  flashed  from 
Antarctica  by  Mackey  radio. 

The  house  organ,  “P.  D.  Q.,”  was  created  from  the 
initial  letters  of  “Phillips  Delicious  Quality.” 
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Buffalo  Meat  Cannins  Machinery 


Meat  Chopper 

Made  in  5  sizes 


Buffalo  Chopper  equipped  with  special  feed 
screw  knifes  and  plates  for  cutting  fresh  or  par¬ 
boiled  beef. 


Buffalo  Frozen  Meat  Slicer  will  slice  6,000  to  1 0,000 
lbs.  of  frozen  beef  per  hour  —  preparatory  to  parboiling. 


Buffalo  Rotary  Meat  Cutter  cuts  boned  fresh  beef 
into  strips  for  parboiling.  Equipped  with  eleven  cir¬ 
cular  knives  spaced  2”  apart. 

Write  or  Wire  for  Full  Information  and  Prices 


John  E.  Smithes  Sons  Co.,  50  Broadway  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufaclurers  of  ‘^^UFFALO”  Kraut  Cutters,  Vegetable  Cutlers  and  Horseradish  Graters 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

THE  CHAINS  SEEM  TO  BOW  TOO  LOW  LABEL  CHANCES 


The  big,  bad  wolves  of  the  grocery  industry,  i.  e. 
the  chain  stores,  have  apparently  changed  their 
spots  overnight,  and  are  now  prepared  to  enter 
the  fold  with  the  rest  of  the  lambs  of  the  distributing 
field,  to  judge  from  recent  statements  by  F.  H.  Mass- 
mann,  chairman  of  the  chain  store  grocers’  association. 

Certain  interests  in  Washington  are  demanding 
canned  foods  trading  and  labeling  reforms.  Presto, 
the  chains  promise  “full  cooperation”  in  this  drive. 

The  Administration  is  concerned  lest  shortages  in 
some  lines  of  food  products  lead  to  profiteering.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  chains  rush  into  the  breach  and  proclaim 
their  intention  to  hold  down  prices. 

The  public-spirited  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
chain  store  leaders  at  this  time  are  patriotic  indeed, 
but  competing  grocery  interests  profess  to  see  “a  nig¬ 
ger  in  the  woodpile”  in  this  sudden  conversion  to  eco¬ 
nomic  virtue. 

The  chains,  they  state,  somewhat  maliciously,  are 
“in  wrong”  in  Washington,  and  are  anxious  for  full 
publicity  for  their  constructive  efforts  in  an  effort  to 
tone  down  some  of  the  sour  notes  which  have  emanated 
from  the  Capital  recently  with  respect  to  some  phases 
of  chain  store  operation. 

The  dummy  brokerage  operated  by  the  chains,  which 
have  disrupted  the  old  orderly  flow’  of  merchandise 
from  canner  or  manufacturer  to  wholesale  distributor, 
either  direct  or  through  the  food  broker,  are  being 
frowmed  upon  in  Administration  circles,  it  is  hinted, 
much  to  the  concern  of  the  chain  groups. 

Certain  buying  policies  of  the  chains  in  years  past, 
it  is  rumored,  are  also  in  disfavor,  and  will  be  outlawed 
by  the  food  manufacturing  industry’s  master  code. 

The  chains  therefore,  their  competitors  aver,  are 
badly  in  need  of  some  favorable  publicity,  and  this  has 
been  achieved  by  the  corporate  chain  group’s  announce¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  possible  profiteering  and  canned 
foods  labeling  reform. 

In  other  sections  of  the  canned  foods  distributing 
trade,  serious  doubts  are  expressed  as  to  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  chain  store  organizations  to  adopt  the  “A”, 
“B”  and  “C”  labels  for  canned  foods,  as  provided  for 
by  proposed  revisions  in  requirements. 

The  chains,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  just  as  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  private  label  canned  foods  as  are  wholesale 
grocers,  and  it  is  regarded  as  inconceivable  in  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  circles  that  the  chains  are  willing  to  throw 
overboard  much  of  the  good  w’ill  attaching  to  their  pri¬ 
vate  brands,  w’hich  acceptance  of  the  A,  B,  C  gradings 
w'ould  mean,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade. 


WHOLESALE  grocers  are  just  as  much  against 
profiteering  as  the  chains,  they  emphasize,  and 
are  just  as  anxious  for  a  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  canned  food  label  and  grading  question  as 
the  chains.  In  fact,  the  aggregate  volume  of  canned 
foods  handled  by  w’holesale  grocers  exceeds  by  a  wide 
margin  that  of  the  chains. 

Wholesale  grocers  feel,  however,  that  unless  the 
question  of  grading  and  label  reforms  is  approached  in 
a  businesslike  manner  that  irreparable  injury  will  be 
done  the  canning  industry,  and  that  the  interests  of 
distributors  w’ill  suffer  in  direct  ratio. 

Emergency  recovery  legislation  expires  next  year, 
and  w'hile  it  is  probable  that  the  outstanding  features 
of  N.  R.  A.  will  be  perpetuated  in  new’  legislation,  this 
is  now’  definitely  know’n. 

N.  R.  A.  codes  are  strictly  emergency  propositions, 
therefore,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  complete  revision  of 
canned  foods  grading  and  labeling  is  too  important  a 
question  to  be  settled  by  N.  R.  A.  Food  and  drug  act 
enforcement  officials,  w’holesale  grocers  believe,  should 
be  the  determining  factors  in  arriving  at  a  decision  as 
to  just  how’  far  the  suggested  labeling  reforms  are 
to  go. 

Establishment  of  definite  grades  for  canned  foods, 
it  is  felt,  requires  full  consideration  of  the  vagaries  of 
nature,  and  the  inability  of  farmers  and  canners  alike 
to  control  the  quality  or  quantity  of  canning  crops. 

It  is  conceded  without  question  by  virtually  all  dis¬ 
tributors,  how’ever,  that  some  changes  in  labeling  poli¬ 
cies  are  called  for.  Existing  labels,  it  is  admitted,  are 
far  from  informative  in  many  instances,  and  changes 
are  sorely  needed. 

These  changes  are  w’elcomed  by  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  trade  as  a  w’hole.  There  have  been  instances 
where  jobbers  have  developed  w’ide  distribution  of 
their  leading  house  brands  by  putting  out  fancy  or 
extra  fancy  quality  under  these  labels,  only  to  cut  the 
quality  under  the  label  dow’n  to  choice,  and  “cash  in” 
once  the  brands  have  become  fully  established. 

Instances  of  this  kind,  however,  have  hurt  the  w’hole¬ 
sale  grocery  trade,  as  jobbers  adhering  to  the  use  of 
fancy  or  extra  fancy  under  their  featured  brands  have 
been  compelled  to  meet  the  price  competition  of  compet¬ 
ing  jobbers  who  have  made  this  “sw’itch”  in  quality. 
More  definitely  informative  labels,  it  is  felt,  would  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  such  developments  in  the  future. 
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Label  Provisions 


All  indications  point  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  present  Federal  Canned 
Food  Grades  A.  B.  &  C.  for  labels 
under  the  informative  label  pro¬ 
visions. 

These  Federal  Grades  appear  in  full 
in  your 

•  1934  Almanac 

(Page  75) 

Be  safe,  check  your  pack  against 
these. 

Extra  Copies  of  the  Almanac  $1.00  each. 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Will  Your  Fire  I  nsurance  Keep  Pace 
With  Your  Rising  Values? 


ar  ar  ar 


This  can  be  taken  care  of 
automatically 
without  extra  cost. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Telephone  Superior  7700 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


GAMSE  LITHDCRAPHINB  CD. 

"  INC.  ■  "■ 

Herman  Damse ,  Pfesi-. 
•4-19-4*21  E.Lomdard  St. 

BALTIMORE^MD. 

Phomes — Plaza  iS^5-fS^6 


Ship  Your 

Canned  Foods  and  Merchandise 

by  rail  or  water  to 

BALTIMORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 
by 

THETERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

oF  Baltimore  City 

(Established  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  are  located  in  the  center 
of  the  City  and  one  on  the  harbor  and  all  have 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sidings. 

Liberal  loans  are  made  upon  canned  foods  and 
other  staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these 
warehouses  and  this  assistance  is  of  great  advant¬ 
age  to  the  patrons  of  the  Company 
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MAXIMUM  DISCOUNTS 

NDER  existing  policies,  or  rather  lack  of  policies, 
among  manufacturers  of  food  products,  and,  it 
is  whispered,  some  of  the  major  canning  com¬ 
panies,  the  extent  of  the  discounts  which  chains  and 
other  large  buyers  have  been  able  to  obtain  has  been 
limited  only  by  the  volume  of  purchases  they  would 
make  in  a  year. 

With  trade  reform  coming  in  other  fields,  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  developing  among  wholesale  grocers 
for  the  establishment  of  a  carlot  as  the  maximum 
“round  lot”  and  for  the  prohibition  of  discounts  or 
concessions  based  upon  quantity  purchases  beyond  this 
maximum.  Such  a  reform,  it  is  felt,  would  make  for 
more  equitable  conditions  in  the  food  distributing  in¬ 
dustry,  and  would  go  far  toward  correcting  many  of 
the  injustices  which  have  crept  into  the  business  in 
recent  years. 

Canners  and  food  products  manufacturers  in  general 
would  welcome  such  a  step.  In  the  final  analysis,  there 
is  only  so  much  volume  available  for  staple  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  the  elimination  of  the  present  special  dis¬ 
counts,  advertising  allowances,  rebates,  etc.,  would  get 
the  trade  back  on  the  old  basis  where  quality  and  ser¬ 
vice  were  the  determining  factors  in  attaining  volume. 

There  is  hardly  a  canner  in  the  industry  who  has 
not  been  approached  at  some  time  or  another  in  the  last 
few  years  with  an  offer  from  a  chain  or  cooperative 
buying  agency  to  take  an  unusually  large  block  of 
canned  foods  if  the  canner  were  willing  to  allow  an 
extra  “5  per  cent”  or  “3  per  cent,”  or  something  of  this 
nature,  to  the  buyer  in  recognition  of  this  large  pur¬ 
chase.  Some  canners  have  gone  in  for  this  business  in 
an  extensive  way,  and  have  narrowed  their  list  of  cus¬ 
tomers  down  to  2  or  3  quantity  buyers  only  to  learn 
after  they  had  cut  themselves  off  from  their  former 
large  lists  of  buyers  that  the  few  with  whom  they  were 
concentrating  their  sales  would  require  still  further 
concessions  if  they  were  not  to  take  their  business 
elsewhere. 

The  entire  system  of  special  discounts  and  rebates 
is  an  unhealthy  one,  and  while  the  master  code  will 
minimize  these  evils  to  some  extent,  further  reforms 
appear  in  order,  and  now  is  the  time  to  get  them. 

UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES? 

.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers,  who  recently  brought  to  the 
trade’s  attention  some  sour  notes  in  the  harmony 
of  baking  powder  merchandising,  has  aroused  wide¬ 
spread  interest  of  jobbing  circles  over  the  campaign 
he  is  waging  in  this  particular  phase  of  the  wholesale 
grocers’  operations. 

A  well-known  jobber,  writing  Mr.  McLaurin  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  campaign,  says: 

“I  have  just  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your 
bulletin,  and  we  are  with  you  100  per  cent  in  your 
effort  to  correct  this  evil. 

“There  is  seldom  a  day  goes  by  without  some  retailer 
who  is  not  in  position  to  buy  drop  shipments  of  baking 
powder,  and  who  is  compelled  to  buy  in  case  lots  from 
jobbers  stocks,  calling  in  for  a  price,  and  invariably  he 
comes  back  with  this  reply :  T  can  buy  this  baking  pow¬ 
der  out  of  the  retail  store  downtown  cheaper  than  the 


price  you  are  quoting  me.’  We  immediately  have  to 
go  into  a  long,  detailed  explanation  as  how  a  dealer 
downtown  can  buy  large  shipments  and  his  own  baking 
powder  cheaper  than  we  do. 

“Not  only  this,  but  we  find  some  of  our  competitors, 
or  at  least  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  our 
competitors,  are  ordering  out  large  drop  shipments  for 
some  of  their  better  customers  and  taking  this  into 
stock,  in  turn  selling  it  out  to  the  smaller  retailers  in 
case  lots  at  prices  under  those  we  are  able  to  quote. 

“Some  eight  months  ago  we  ordered  a  carload  of 
baking  powder  from  a  baking  powder  company,  and 
since  that  time  we  have  been  handling  some  three  or 
four  cars.  Every  case  we  have  sold  has  been  sold  from 
our  warehouse  at  full  profit  to  us,  and  every  retailer, 
regardless  of  how  small  or  how  large,  has  paid  us  the 
same  price.  One  of  the  baking  powder  representatives 
who  has  been  covering  this  territory  for  many  years 
was  in  the  office  a  few  weeks  ago  and  proceeded  to  let 
us  know  that  they  did  not  appreciate  our  pushing  this 
particular  baking  powder.  I  immediately  told  him  that 
had  his  company  seen  fit  to  provide  both  retailer  and 
the  jobber  with  a  fair  margin  of  profit  and  at  the  same 
time  provided  them  with  a  uniform  price,  that  we 
would  not  be  pushing  the  baking  powder  we  are  push¬ 
ing,  and  I  also  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  was  the 
reason  that  so  many  jobbers  were  now  pushing  brands 
of  baking  powder  that  they  had  never  before  handled 
and  never  before  known  in  this  territory.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that,  little  as  some  manufacturers  believe  it,  they 
are  digging  their  own  graves,  and  when  they  get  them 
dug,  we  for  one  are  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure  in  seeing  them  properly  buried.” 

FLASHES 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

IT  IS  WITH  MUCH  REGRET  that  we  receive  word 
that  the  fine  old  firm  of  Leonard  Packing  Company, 
Portland,  Maine,  is  retiring  from  business. 

*  4c  4k 

PADUCAH  FOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY.  Padu¬ 
cah,  Ky.,  claims  to  be  unable  to  secure  a  suitable  label 
for  their  line  of  sweet,  sour  and  dill  pickles,  relishes, 
vinegar,  horse  radish,  etc.  This  company  wishes  to 
feature  “Southern  Home”  as  their  Brand  and  desire 
a  design  that  will  immediately  indentify  all  of  their 
products.  Here’s  a  job  for  you  label  boys. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

THE  DIX  KRAUT  AND  CANNING  COMPANY, 
INC.,  at  Crockett,  Virginia,  have  been  working  double 
shift  trying  to  take  care  of  the  cabbage  that  was  too 
ripe  to  market. 

!tc  9|C  4: 

TOMATO  CATSUP  EQUIPMENT  has  been  installed 
by  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Food  Products  Company,  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Iowa. 

*  *  * 

S.  A.  Cook  has  published  notice  of  the  purchase  of 
the  Durand  Hart  Co.,  268  Market  street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  manufacturers  agents  featuring  canned  foods. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  Stockton 
Packing  Company,  Stockton,  Calif.,  is  to  take  over  the 
Thomas  Canning  Company  of  that  city. 
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Standards  and  Label  Committee  De¬ 
velops  Descriptive  Labeling  Program 


(N.  R.  A 


MMEDIATELY  following  a  conference  with  Divis¬ 
ion  Administrator  Armin  W.  Riley,  on  August  30th, 

the  Standards  and  Label  Committee,  appointed 
pursuant  to  President  Roosevelt’s  order  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Canning  Industry  Code,  formulated 
plans  for  further  developing  the  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendations  on  descriptive  labeling  of  the  industry’s 
products.  It  was  agreed  at  the  conference  with  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Riley  that  within  30  days  the  committee 
would  submit  definite  recommendations  on  at  least 
four  important  products,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  larger 
number  can  be  covered  in  the  recommendations  that 
will  be  presented. 

The  basis  of  the  committee’s  recommendations  to 
Administrator  Riley  is  the  fact  that  the  use  on  a 
label  of  a  single  symbol  or  other  grade  designation, 
which  is  an  attempt  to  sum  up  the  facts  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  wants  to  know  about  the  contents  of  the  can, 
is  inadequate,  less  informative,  hence  much  less  use¬ 
ful,  to  the  consumer,  than  descriptive  terms  that  tell 
her  about  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts.  With  these  characteristics  described  in  lan¬ 
guage  the  housewife  herself  is  accustomed  to  use, 
and  with  the  terms  so  defined  for  the  canners  that 
they  are  used  in  a  uniform  manner  in  labeling  the 
industry’s  products,  the  consumer  who  buys  canned 
foods  will  be  able  to  match  her  requirements  with 
the  product  that  meets  her  needs  and  her  purse. 

To  formulate  plans  for  the  descriptive  labeling  of  . 
individual  products,  the  Standards  and  Label  Com¬ 
mittee  has  appointed  committees  for  the  respective 
commodities,  as  follows: 

Asparagus:  Standards  Committee  of  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  consisting  of  the  following:  F.  A.  Wilder,  Pratt-Low 
Preserving  Co.,  Chairman;  Henry  Dodd,  California  Packing 
Corporation;  W.  A.  Gellerson,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby;  W.  St.  B. 
Austis,  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Co. 

CUug  Peaches:  Standard  Committee  of  Canners  League. 

Apricots:  Standards  Committee  of  Canners  League. 

Bartlett  Pears:  H.  J.  Humphrey,  Snider  Packing  Corporation, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  E.  M.  Burns,  Northwest  Canners  Assn.,  Port¬ 
land,  Oreg.;  F.  A.  Wilder,  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Co.,  Santa 
Clara,  Calif. 

Tomatoes:  P.  L.  Gowen,  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.; 
Harry  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  John  S.  Souder,  Greenfield 
Packing  Co.,  Greenfield,  Ind.;  C.  P.  Lathrop,  Curtice  Brothers 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Porter  S.  Lucas,  Crane,  Mo.;  J.  F.  Barker, 
Utah  Canning  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah;  Henry  Dodd,  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation. 

Saiierkraat:  Lon  P.  Flanigan,  President,  National  Kraut 
Packers  Association,  to  be  requested  to  select  committee. 


Bulletin) 


Shrimp:  Shrimp  Section  of  the  N.  C.  A.  to  be  requested  to 
select  committee. 

Ripe  Olives:  Harry  A.  White  to  take  up  with  California  Olive 
Association. 

Beets:  J.  E.  DeMaster,  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  G.  O.  Bailey,  Snider 
Packing  Corporation,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  J.  O.  Holt,  Eugene  Fruit 
Growers  Assn.,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

Red  Sour  Cherries:  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Michigan  Fruit  Can¬ 
ners,  Inc.,  Fennville,  Mich.;  Karl  S.  Reynolds  Preserving  Co., 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.;  F.  H.  Van  Eenwyk,  Fruit  Belt  Pi’esei’ving 
Co.,  East  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

Royal  Anne  Cherries:  A.  W.  Peters,  President,  and  E.  M. 
Burns,  Secretary  of  the  Northwest  Canners  Association,  to 
select  committee  to  meet  with  Standards  Committee  of  Canners 
Leag^ue.  ,  • 

Green  Lima  Beans:  Guy  L.  Webster,  G.  L.  Webster  Co., 
Cheriton,  Va.;  George  H.  Draper,  Milford  Del.;  W.  P.  Hartman, 
W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Peas:  F.  A.  Stare,  Columbus  Foods  Corporation,  Columbus, 
Wis.;  K.  K.  Mayer,  Kuner  Empson  Co.,  Brighton,  Colo.;  John  P. 
Street,  Association  of  N.  Y.  State  Canners,  Inc.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y,;  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  C.  T.  Wrightson  &  Son,  Easton,  Md. 

Corn:  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co.,  Le 
Sueur,  Minn.;  John  L.  Baxter,  H.  C.  Baxter  &  Bro.,  Brunswick, 
Me.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Illinois  Canning  Co.,  Hoopeston, , Ill. ; 
F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshall  Canning  Co.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Paul 
Emerson,  Snider  Packing  Corporation,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grapefruit:  Florida  Grapefruit  Canners  Association  to  be  re¬ 
quested  to  select  committee. 

Loganberries:  A.  W.  Peters  and  E.  M.  Burns  of  Northwest 
Canners  Association  to  select  committee. 

Pineapple:  Harry  A.  White  to  take  up  with  Pineapple  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative  Association. 

Plums:  Standards  Committee  of  Canners  League. 

Prunes:  A.  W.  Peters,  President,  and  E.  M.  Burns,  Secretary 
of  Northwest  Canners  Association,  to  select  committee. 

Sweet  Potatoes:  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.;  A.  E.  Han¬ 
sen,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Hiram  W.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Hillsboro  Queen  Anne  Coop.  Corporation,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Green  and  Wax  Beans:  B.  C.  Nott,  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  N.  O.  Sorensen,  Gillett  Canning  Co.,  Gillett, 
Wis.;  Joseph  N.  Shriver,  B.  F.  Shriver  Co.,  Westminster,  Md.; 
L.  Meulendyke,  W.  N.  Clark  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Pumpkin  and  Squash:  Robert  Thorne,  Geneva  Preserving  Co., 
Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Dickinson,  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Eureka,  Ill.; 
Will  H.  Allen,  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Co.,  Salem,  Oreg. 

Each  of  these  committees  will  be  furnished  with  a 
description  of  the  committee’s  general  plan,  which 
contemplates  the  adoption,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
applied  to  the  individual  commodities,  of  descriptive 
terms  covering  these  and  other  pertinent  points : 

1.  Kind  of  products,  including  variety  or  type 
where  this  is  significant  from  the  consumer’s  point 
of  view. 

2.  Contents,  in  terms  of  weight  or  volume,  and  in 
common  terms  such  as  pieces,  servings  or  cupfuls. 

3.  Size  of  pieces,  such  as  small,  medium,  large. 
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4.  Style  of  pack,  such  as  cut,  whole,  sliced,  pitted, 
unpitted,  peeled,  unpeeled,  etc. 

5.  Syrup  (for  fruits),  such  as  unsweetened,  light, 
medium,  heavy. 

6.  Texture,  such  as  very  tender,^  tender,  mellow, 
firm. 

7.  Color. 

8.  Solidity. 

9.  Consistency. 

10.  Seasonings. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  technical  staff  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  assist  the  general  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  commodity  committees  in  carrying  on 
their  studies.  The  chairman  of  the  general  commit¬ 
tee  will  later  arrange  for  such  meeting  or  meetings 
as  will  be  necessary  to  correlate  work  that  is  being 
done. 

The  N.  R.  A.  on  August  30th  issued  the  following 
release  relating  to  the  conference: 

The  special  committee  designated  by  the  canning  industry  and 
approved  by  the  Administrator  for  the  formulation  of  standards 
of  quality  for  products  of  the  canning  industry  has  made  the 
followfng  announcement: 

“Better  and  more  information  on  the  labels  of  canned  foods 
was  proposed  by  the  canning  industry  committee,  appointed  in 
pursuance  of  President  Roosevelt’s  order  in  connection  with  the 
canners’  code,  at  a  conference  with  Division  Administrator 
Armin  W.  Riley  of  the  N.  R.  A.  This  committee  discussed  with 
Mr.  Riley  a  new  approach  to  the  labeling  problem  by  which 
there  would  be  placed  on  labels  descriptive  information  in  such 
simple  language  as  will  enable  consumers  to  buy  more  intelli¬ 
gently  and  satisfactorily  than  by  any  other  method. 

“At  fhe  same  time  the  committee  expressed  the  industry’s 
definite  disapproval  of  the  so-called  A,  B,  C  or  any  other  similar 
grading-labeling  system.  , 

“The  industry’s  opposition  to  any  system  of  grades  similar 
to  the  A,  B,  C  grading-labeling  system  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  a  single  symbol  or  grade  designation  does  not  furnish  the 
consumer  with  the  information  as  to  the  various  individual  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  product  which  enter  into  her  choice  of  a  food. 
The  industry  is  convinced  from  its  experience  that  such  a 
grading-labeling  system  would  not  be  enforceable  and  believes 
its  adoption  would  in  consequence  of  false  labeling  result  in  a 
situation  more  hurtful  than  helpful  to  the  consumer.  A  further 
serious  objection  is  that  such  a  grading-labeling  system  would 
through  competition  create  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  quality  of 
its  products  to  the  minimum  of  a  grade. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  descriptive  labeling  proposed  by  the 
canners  contemplates  the  use  of  specific  terms  descriptive  of 
individual  characteristics  as  ‘tiny,’  ‘small,’  ‘medium,’  or  ‘large’ 
to  describe  size;  ‘very  tender,’  ‘tender,’  ‘mellow,’  or  ‘firm’  to 
describe  texture;  ‘cut,’  ‘whole,’  ‘sliced,’  ‘pitted,’  ‘unpitted,’ 
‘peeled,’  ‘unpeeled,’  etc.,  to  describe  style  of  pack;  ‘unsweetened,’ 
‘light  syrup,’  ‘medium  syrup,’  or  ‘heavy  syrup’  to  describe  sugar 
content;  names  of  varieties  where  these  are  significant  to  con¬ 
sumer;  number  of  pieces  or  servings  or  volume  of  contents  in 
common  terms,  such  as  cupfuls. 

“The  accuracy  of  these  terms,  it  is  proposed,  will  be  assured 
by  the  adoption  of  a  standard  vocabulary  clearly  defined  by 
physical  tests. 

“The  industry  is  convinced  that  such  definite  word  pictures 
on  the  outside  of  the  can  will  enable  the  housewife  to  buy  canned 
foods  with  more  complete  knowledge  than  would  be  furnished  by 
an  A,  B,  C  grade  symbol,  and  also  with  more  knowledge  of  the 
product  inside  the  can  than  she  has  of  many  products  that  she 
can  see  and  feel. 

“At  the  conference  the  committee  agreed  with  Mr.  Riley  that 
within  the  next  30  days  it  would  submit  definite  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  descriptive  labeling  of  at  least  four  important 
products.’’ 


In  order  to  cooperate  with  the  industry,  the  Administration 
has  extended  the  time  for  making  a  report  to  the  President 
from  the  original  period  of  90  days  by  giving  the  committee  an 
additional  30  days. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Administration  that  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  has  come  forward  with  a  definite  recommendation,  as 
this  is  looked  upon  as  a  major  step  in  advance  towards  giving 
the  consumer  in  a  practical  manner  proper  and  definite  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  canned  foods  products. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  the  Administration  that  the  committee 
of  the  canning  industry  has  assured  the  Administration  that 
within  30  days,  it  will  submit  definite  recommendations  for 
descriptive  labeling  for  at  least  four  important  products. 

BETTER  FERTILIZING  METHODS 

LIGHT  changes,  involving  no  extra  cost,  in  the 
method  of  applying  fertilizers  may  greatly  in¬ 
crease  crop  production. 

Emphasizing  this  fact,  w'hich  has  been  substanti¬ 
ated  by  experiments  conducted  during  the  last  three 
years,  H.  R.  Smalley,  Chief  Agronomist,  the  National 
Fertilizer  Association,  pointed  out  in  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  before  members  of  the  Vegetable  Grou'ers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  in  conference  at  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada,  that  potato  growers  may  obtain  an  average  of 
twenty-five  more  bushels  per  acre  by  applying  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  bands  at  the  side  of  the  row  rather  than  in 
the  row  before  planting. 

This  indicates  that  if  this  method  of  application 
were  used  on  all  of  the  fertilized  potato  acreage,  a 
total  of  35,000  bushels  in  increased  yield  would  re¬ 
sult.  The  same  yield  could  be  secured  on  300,000 
less  acres. 

Experiments  which  led  to  these  findings  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Michigan  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1931  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Fertilizer  Association;  and  in  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  in  1932 
and  1933.  This  year  another  similar  experiment  is 
in  progress  on  Long  Island. 

It  has  been  generally  known,  Mr.  Smalley  ex¬ 
plained,  that  fertilizer  should  be  applied  near,  but  not 
in  contact  with,  the  seed  or  plant  in  order  that  it 
might  be  available  to  the  plant  during  the  early 
stages  of  growth.  These  later  experiments  have  shown 
that  it  is  unusually  better  to  apply  mixed  fertilizer 
in  bands  at  the  sides  of  the  row  and  perhaps  slightly 
below  the  level  of  the  seed  rather  than  under  the  seed, 
and  that  fertilizer  used  either  before  or  at  planting 
gives  best  results  if  it  is  not  mixed  too  much  with 
the  soil.  When  applied  according  to  this  method, 
double  strength  fertilizers  are  entirely  safe  and  just 
as  effective  in  increasing  yield  as  normal  analysis 
fertilizers. 

“Delay  or  failure  of  seeds  to  germinate  or  injury 
of  young  plants  by  fertilizer  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  fact  that  the  fertilizer  was  placed  too  near  the 
seed  or  the  young  plant,”  Mr.  Smalley  said. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  iri  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden,  f 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


ON  Thursday  I  called  at  a  large  manufacturing 
plant  about  noon  for  a  nephew  who  is  em¬ 
ployed  there  in  an  office  job.  I  was  stopped 
at  the  gate  of  the  plant  and  compelled  to  wait  until 
my  nephew  could  be  called  to  the  entrance.  A  strike 
was  on  and  had  been  continuing  for  three  weeks. 
Last  night  somewhere  between  a  half  a  million  and 
a  million  workers  were  called  out  on  strike  in  several 
more  important  industries.  Newspapers  are  filled 
with  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  strikers  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  Government  relief  rolls  while 
absent  from  jobs  crying  for  them. 

Let  these  strikes  continue  for  several  weeks  or 
months  and  again  the  orderly  fiow  of  foods  from  pri¬ 
mary  sources  to  the  consumer  will  be  interfered  with. 
Advantages  to  have  been  gained  from  government 
regulation  will  be  wiped  out,  the  merchandising  of 
canned  foods  will  once  more  depend  on  the  previous 
establishment  of  brands  plus  good  will  created  over 
a  period  of  years.  Those  canners  who,  as  usual, 
looked  to  drought  damage  to  so  seriously  curtail  pro¬ 
duction  as  to  raise  prices  materially  will  become  panic 
stricken  and  about  the  time  of  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  will  unload  warehouse  stocks  as  far  as  possible 
but  not  at  the  high  prices  so  fondly  anticipated. 

Year  after  year,  some  canners  have  gone  along 
making  some  money  and  keeping  their  plants  up  to 
date,  painted  and  in  shape  to  produce  goods  eco¬ 
nomically.  Such  canners  have  never  been  those  who 
have  gambled  on  every  indication  that  might  lead  to 
higher  prices.  In  addition  they  have  produced  a  qual¬ 
ity  pack  year  after  year.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
I  talked  Wednesday  to  a  canner  who  has  just  shipped 
a  car  of  whole  wax  beans.  Those  of  you  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  west  and  beyond  know  how  small  the  tonnage  is 
in  wax  beans  and  that  total  sales  to  all  customers  in 
many  large  markets  will  not  total  a  car,  yet  here  is 
a  canner  shipping  a  solid  car  of  wax  beans  to  a  single 
wholesale  grocer.  Here  you  find  the  ideal  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  careful  canner  and  a  customer  with  a  mer¬ 
chandising  idea  behind  his  buying. 

Wax  beans  have  always  been  a  canned  vegetable 
delicacy  and  knowing  distributors  have  insisted  that 
quality  be  kept  to  a  high  standard.  With  this  objec¬ 
tive  before  a  plant  always  up  to  date  and  with  pro¬ 
duction  carefully  controlled  at  every  step  consumer 
interest  in  the  product  is  certain  to  grow.  The  can¬ 
ner  in  question  has  never  traveled  widely  in  an  effort 
to  spread  distribution  but  instead  has  made  opening 
prices  apt  to  produce  an  eventual  profit  to  the  plant 


and  has  then  merchandised  his  pack  on  a  quality 
basis,  rigidly  maintained.  Knowing  distributors  have 
played  with  cut  prices  on  overpacks  of  major  com¬ 
modities  but  have  kept  profit  margins  up  on  fancy 
packs  of  canned  foods  known  to  be  in  constant  de¬ 
mand  by  discriminating  housewives. 

While  on  vacation  I  have  been  entertained  by 
housewives  bragging  about  the  large  home  packs  of 
corn,  peas,  tomatoes  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  All  this 
in  a  community  where  the  best  of  everything  is  grown 
from  a  flavor  standpoint.  “Fresh”  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  also  available  in  the  town  markets.  In¬ 
quiring  into  the  lack  of  anything  in  the  canned  fruit 
line  in  a  relative’s  cellar  I  learned  that  she  no  longer 
bothers,  as  she  expresses  it,  to  can  pineapple  or 
peaches.  The  reason  given  for  this  was  that  the 
canned  articles  are  really  superior  in  flavor  and  just 
as  economical. 

More  credit  then  to  the  pineapple  canners,  to  the 
canners  of  peaches  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
de  luxe  packs  of  matched  halves,  and  to  the  canner  of 
wax  beans  who  has  maintained  high  quality  stand¬ 
ards  for  years.  Think  of  them  for  a  moment  and 
then  think  again  of  the  careless  canner  who  rushes 
his  plant  night  and  day  to  turn  out  as  large  a  yield 
as  possible  of  some  canned  food  no  different  in  any 
particular  from  that  of  any  other  plant  striving  to 
make  more  cans  per  ton  or  product  per  ton,  and  sell 
it  for  less.  I’ll  ask  you  then,  if  unsettled  labor  con¬ 
ditions  continue  over  a  prolonged  period,  which  can¬ 
ner  will  be  most  apt  to  dispose  of  his  pack  at  a  profit, 
the  quality  canner  or  the  one  who  rushes  his  plant 
night  and  day  as  long  as  possible  in  the  production 
of  some  commodity  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  the 
lowest  priced  offerings  on  the  market?  There’s  only 
one  possible  answer! 

Readers  will  say  this  harangue  over  quality  is  too 
late  for  this  season.  Admonitions  concerning  the  need 
for  every  canner  to  pack  quality,  first,  last  and  all 
the  time  are  never  out  of  order  at  any  time.  In  pe¬ 
riods  when  everything  seems  to  be  going  to  the  dem- 
nition  bow  wows  insistence  on  quality  is  more  needed 
than  ever.  More  and  more  canners  are  realizing  this 
and  more  will  do  so.  In  the  meantime,  if  a  single 
reader  of  this  or  succeeding  articles  at  any  time  is 
prompted  to  get  out  of  the  rut  of  mediocre  packing 
and  get  in  line  with  the  leaders  of  the  canning  indus¬ 
try,  the  season  of  year  during  which  the  decision  is 
made  is  immaterial. 
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If  anyone  wishes  to  experiment  along  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandising  better  goods  at  profitable  prices  he  may 
do  so  at  once.  In  every  pack  are  some  lots  better 
than  others.  There  are  some  days’  production  canned 
to  be  sold  as  standard  grade  perhaps  that  are  really 
an  extra  standard.  Set  such  lots  aside  and  sample 
them  to  a  few  selected  distributors.  Explain  that 
the  pack  shown  is  better  than  usual,  that  your  plant 
can  be  kept  on  such  production  if  demand  warrants. 
Then  ask  your  distributor  to  put  the  goods  out  to 
customers  who  will  in  turn  call  attention  of  their 
better  customers  to  them.  Offer  to  pack  for  such 
distributors  next  year  only  the  grade  of  goods  sam¬ 
pled.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  your  customers  will 
insist  that  deliveries  to  them  next  season  be  equal  in 
every  way  to  the  one  offered  them  as  suggested.  It’s 
not  too  late  to  commence  now  planning  on  raising 
your  quality  standards  next  summer.  You’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  customers  who  will  want  you 
to  do  this,  and  on  a  basis  of  profit  to  yourself  if  you 
will  only  let  them  know  you  are  willing  to  do  so. 

This  department  has  never  advocated  that  any  can- 
ner  depend  solely  on  private  label  business  for  his 
profit  but  in  the  instance  of  one  wanting  to  raise 
quality  standards  it  is  often  easier  to  interest  a  pri¬ 
vate  label  buyer  in  such  a  program  than  it  is  to  go 
out  and  sell  a  big  operator  in  known  brands.  Hunt 
up  your  private  label  customer  then,  convince  him 
you  are  working  for  his  benefit  and  that  you  want 
him  to  consider  your  plant  as  his  production  depart¬ 
ment.  More  and  more  large  private  label  buyers  are 
not  shaving  pennies  but  are  insisting  on  dependable, 
better  than  average  quality.  Show  such  a  customer 
you  are  able  to  meet  his  requirements  and  you  re¬ 
move  your  pack  from  the  run  of  competition  you  now 
have  to  meet. 

After  you  locate  the  lots  of  better  than  standard 
quality  goods  you  want  to  sample  and  sell  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  whole  pack  you  will  put  up  next  year, 
if  you  can  possibly  do  so,  get  hold  of  your  label  man 
and  tell  him  you  are  building  a  basis  for  more  profit¬ 
able  sales  next  year.  Have  him  work  out  a  label  for 
you  at  once.  Have  this  a  far  different  label  to  the 
ones  you  have  been  using.  Let  it  be  indicative  of  the 
better  quality  you  have  packed  and  intend  packing 
in  the  future.  Do  this  and  you  may  be  pleasantly 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  goods  you  will  move  on 
a  controlled  basis  to  buyers  who  before  have  been 
anxious  to  have  their  shipments  wholely  under  buy¬ 
ers  label. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  buyers  labels  are  so  far 
removed  from  any  real  merchandising  idea  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  them  that  a  good  business  building  factory 
label  will  outsell  the  companion  buyer’s  label  nine 
times  out  of  ten.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  nationally  known  voluntary  chain  labels. 

In  order  then,  to  most  successfully  sell  your  pack 
this  fall  and  during  the  unsettled  economic  condi¬ 
tions  still  confronting  us,  work  toward  establishing 
yourself  as  a  better  than  average  packer  of  quality 
goods.  Label  them  distinctively  and  stop  worrying 
about  what  the  government  may  have  to  do  to  help 
you.  The  Lord  helps  them  who  help  themselves! 


The  House  oF  Robins 
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Quick  Service 


Heres  a  Few  of  tfie  many  Cannery  items 
tfiat  we  liave  in  stock  for  **Ru8h.**  shipment. 


ROBINS  SCALDER 
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HOWE  HITS  “SCARE  PROPAGANDA”  ON 
CANNED  GOODS  SUPPLY 

(A.  A.  A.  Press  Service,  Sept.  1st) 

Merchants  who  frighten  consumers  by  im¬ 
plying  a  general  shortage  of  canned  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  not  playing  fair  with  the  public, 
Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  consumers’  counsel  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration  stated  today. 

“There  is  no  justification  for  attempting  to  persuade 
the  public  to  hoard  those  foods  under  fear  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  supply.”  Dr.  Howe  said;  “Supplies  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  promise  to  be  close  to 
six  per  cent  greater  this  coming  year  than  last,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  crop  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  In  some  cases  supplies  are  expected  to  be 
even  greater  than  the  five-year  average. 

“Instances  of  this  scare  propaganda  have  come  to 
my  attention.  I  notice  also  that  in  some  cases  these 
merchants  offer  no  special  price  inducement  for  quan¬ 
tity  purchases,  but  seem  to  be  trading  simply  on  the 
fear  of  consumers  that  they  may  not  have  enough  to 
eat  next  winter.  Consumers  who  buy  in  dozen  or  case 
lots  are  certainly  justified  in  expecting  a  discount.” 

When  reports  on  drought  conditions  were  made  pub¬ 
lic  officially  two  weeks  ago,  a  number  of  individual 
firms  and  organizations  of  merchants  were  quick  to 
offer  their  cooperation  in  protecting  consumers  against 
possible  food  speculation  and  profiteering.  Such  of¬ 
fers  have  been  made  by  the  National  Food  and  Gro¬ 
cery  Distributors’  Code  Authority,  the  National  League 
of  Commission  Merchants,  and  the  Giant  Food  Arcade 
of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

“We  welcome  the  support  of  these  merchants,  and 
are  counting  on  them  and  on  all  other  dealers  to  join 
with  us  in  keeping  the  public  posted  accurately  on  the 
status  of  food  supplies  so  that  consumers  will  not  be 
frightened  into  accumulating  now  exceptional  quanti¬ 
ties  of  food  for  later  use,”  Dr.  Howe  said. 

Consumers  should  keep  in  mind  these  important 
facts  about  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  based  on 
e.stimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1.  There  are  ample  supplies  of  fresth  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables,  so  there  is  no  necessity  to  shift  purchases  from 
the  fresh  to  the  canned  variety.  Supplies  of  fresh  veg¬ 
etables  coming  to  market  now  and  up  to  December 
are  from  the  “late  states,”  practically  untouched  by 
(li-ought.  They  are  seven  per  cent  under  the  five-year 
average,  but  five  per  cent  greater  than  last  year.  These 
crops  will  be  followed  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  by  supplies  from  .southern  states.  Potato  and 
sweet  potato  supplies  are  as  large  as  in  1933. 

2.  Vegetables  for  canning  purposes  are  grown  in 
.some  .state  which  have  been  affected  by  the  drought, 
but  because  more  acres  were  planted  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  drought  has  reduced  production  only  moder¬ 
ately  under  the  average  five-year  output, 

3.  Canned  vegetable  supplies  in  1934-1935  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  nine  per  cent  greater  than  la.st  year,  and 


thirteen  per  cent  under  the  five-year  average.  Three 
of  these  five  years  ivere  years  of  high  consumption, 
when  consumers  could  afford  .to  buy  more  liberally. 
Supplies  this  year  will  be  ample.  There  is  even  prob¬ 
ability  that  plenty  will  be  left  over  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  unless  consumers’  purchasing  power  increases 
greatly  or  distributors  mark  down  prices  which  they 
have  shown  no  willingness  to  do  yet. 

Canned  tomato  supplies  give  promise  not  only  of 
being  larger  than  last  year,  but  14  per  cent  above  the 
five  year  average. 

Canned  sweet  corn,  green  peas,  and  snap  beans  are 
expected  to  be  at  least  as  plentify  as  last  year,  though 
supplies  may  be  from  11  to  24  per  cent  smaller  than 
supplies  in  years  when  consumers  had  greater  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

4.  Canned  fruits,  as  a  whole,  will  probably  be  two 
per  cent  greater  in  supply  than  last  year,  and  only  two 
per  cent  less  than  the  average  for  five  years. 

Canned  pineapple  and  pears  promise  to  be  more 
plentiful  than  the  average  of  the  past  five  years. 

Canned  peaches  will  probably  be  as  generous  in  sup¬ 
ply  as  last  year,  and  not  much  smaller  than  in  previous 
years. 

Canned  apricots  are  the  only  fruit  that  may  show 
a  large  deficiency. 

Estimates  of  fruit  and  vegetable  supplies  indicate 
the  following  amounts  for  1934-35: 


10,34 

Percentage 

VEGETABLES 

Fresh* 

Estimated 

Supplies 

1033 

5-year 

Average 

1034  is  of 
1933  5-yr. 
avg. 

(in  1000s  of  lbs.) 
Canned 

33,555,000 

31,071,000 

36,185,000 

105  93 

(in  cases) 

Dry  edible  beans 

50,020,000 

55,179,000 

68,425,000 

109  87 

(in  1000s  of  lbs.) 

1,153,000 

1,353,000 

1,362,000 

85  85 

FRUITS 

Fresh 

(in  lOOOs  of  lbs.)  20,400,000  21,S00,000  2:5,000,000  04  87 

Canned 

(in  cases)  42.08.5,000  41,250,000  4.3,004,000  102  08 

Dried 

(in  1000s  of  lbs.)  1.282.000  1,280,000  1„346,000  100  05 

^Including:  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 

CHICAGO 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  hut  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  Viscolizers,  all  sizes 
from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  All  machines  rebuilt.  Write 
for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Inc.,  118  N.  Water  St., 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Filler  for  6  oz.  Tomato  Paste.  Advise 
best  price  and  age. 

Gervas  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Salesman.  Twenty  years  experience  in 

food  products  and  packers  supplies.  Member  of  the  Food 
Brokers  Aasociation  for  a  number  of  years.  Young,  healthy 
and  desires  to  connect  with  live  concern.  Well  acquainted  with 
Maryland,  New  York  City  and  Western  New  York.  Willing  to 
travel.  References  exchanged. 

Address  Box  B-1986  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  a  canning  factory. 
Have  had  20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Can  build  canning  plants  and  install  machinery.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1983  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— In  Middlewest  by  packer  of  whole  tom¬ 
atoes,  tomato  catsup,  puree,  etc.  Have  had  14  years  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  Can  furnish  references. 

Address  Box  B-1984  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


COCONIAL  BOV  COPYRiaKTSD 


Landreths^  Seeds 

This  is  our  1  50th  Anniversary  year.  It  is  a  long  while  to 
be  in  business  isn’t  it,  in  direct  descent  from  father  to  son?  We 
should  know  our  business,  shouldn’t  we?  Give  us  the  chance 
of  showing  we  do  by  placing  your  orders  with  us.  If  there  is 
anything  you  need  for  this  seasons  planting,  write  us  stating 
kinds  and  quantities  and  let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 

OUR  150  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 


Business  Established  1 784 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWINGS  S/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  I  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples.  ^ 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 
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A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Just  What  Its  Name  Implies: 

Formula  for  all  things  in  cans-- 
Pickles,  Preserves,  Condiments 
Specialties  and  Staples. 


T\  book  every  canner  should  have  (and  most  now  have) 
^  ^  for  checkins  times,  processes,  handling — to  avoid  waste 
and  to  maintain  quality. 

#  In  this  business,  possibly  more  so  than  in  any  other,  ^'He 
who  hesitates  is  lost.^^  Consult  the  Course  whenever  a  doubt 
arises,  and  so  save  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

#  The  whole  world  is  using  this  universally  recognized 
authority  and  safe  guide. 


Now  only  $^.00  per  copy. 


5th  Edition,  386  pages 
Bound  in  Leatherette 


Published  and  for  sale  by 

The  Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


September  10, 193^ 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Salient  Factors:  The  Big  Strike;  Government  Drive  Against 
Food  Prices;  Tomato  Price  Drive  Unmasked — Yields  of  All 
Crops  in  All  Sections  Disappointing — Buyers  Taking  The  Goods 
in  Huge  Quantities 

INDICATORS — The  most  important  market  influence 
of  the  week  is  the  big,  and  to  us  seemingly  illegal, 
strike  of  the  textile  workers,  throwing  out  of  the 
consumer  ranks  approximately  a  half  million  wage 
producers.  We  say  illegal  because  the  Government  has 
.said  there  was  no  cause  for  the  strike  at  this  time. 
Hordes  of  union  pickets,  defying  all  laws,  have 
swarmed  down  on  mills,  closing  them  against  the 
wishes  of  90  per  cent  of  the  workers,  driving  them 
into  the  union  by  intimidation,  and  boasting  that  they 
will  soon  have  close  to  one  million  out  on  strike.  What 
sort  of  a  law  is  that  which  prevents  the  employer  from 
even  advising  with  his  employees  on  union  matters, 
but  permits  the  union  to  sabotage  the  plants,  intimi¬ 
date  and  drive  employees  into  membership,  and  acts 
in  defiance  of  that  famous  Section  7-3,  without  visible 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Government?  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  took  labor  to  its  bosom,  and  now,  like  the 
famous  mythological  story,  labor  is  eating  the  very 
vitals  out  of  the  Government.  All  business  is  bound 
to  suffer  from  this  eruption. 

The  next  in  importance  is  the  Government’s  drive 
against  “profiteering  prices”  on  foods,  canned  foods 
in  particular.  We  are  giving  you  in  this  issue  their 
late.st  published  expression  on  this — and  note  that  they 
have  taken  to  the  air  as  well  in  this  campaign — and 
note  moreover  that  they  predict  abundant  canned 
foods  supplies !  Let’s  hope  they  are  right.  However, 
they  are  stressing  the  fact  that  food  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  22^/^  per  cent  from  the  low,  intimating  that 
such  is  not  fair  to  the  consumer.  In  the  case  of  canned 
foods  221/2  per  cent  will  not  cover  the  increase  in  costs, 
and  present  prices  on  canned  foods — to  the  canners — 
ai  e  but  slightly  if  any  above  costs,  and  certainly  not 
above  “a  fair  profit”  in  any  instance.  Figure  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  in  labor,  both  in  rates  paid  and  time 
worked;  the  increases  paid  growlers,  and  likewise  for 
materials  and  supplies,  etc.,  and  221/0  per  cent  will 
not  cover  it! 

A  third,  and  important' event,  is  the  scotching  of  a 
lie  which  threatened  to  break  the  canned  tomato  mar¬ 
ket,  and  would  have  done  so  permanently  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  canners  have  recently  developed 


quite  a  sturdy  backbone,  and  also  know  conditions  as 
they  are,  and  therefore  stood  steadfast  against  the  re¬ 
duction.  You  have  that  in  this  issue  also.  No  need 
to  comment  nor  to  repeat  here.  But  it  belongs  in  the 
review  of  the  week,  for  it  marks  the  ending  of  the 
drive  to  lower  prices  on  canned  tomatoes.  If  distribu¬ 
tors  feel  inclined  to  question  that  let  them  call  their 
canner  friends  and  ask  how  the  pack  is  coming  on, 
or  look  at  the  crop  reports  in  this  issue.  “The  weak¬ 
ness  in  canned  tomatoes”  is  over ! 

The  last  of  the  canners  have  been  called  to  their 
benches  and  are  now  busy  turning  out  their  packs  for 
the  year.  And  surprises  are  reported  in  almost  all 
sections.  When  the  great  drought  was  first  played 
up,  it  was  made  to  seem  that  there  would  be  a  drastic 
shortage  of  all  food  crops.  This  was  denied  and  the 
pendulum  swung  too  far  the  other  way:  that  the 
drought  had  really  not  hurt  much,  if  any.  Now  the 
canners  are  getting  into  their  crops  and  the  yield  is 
disappointing  everywhere.  Maine  reports  a  decidedly 
disappointing  yield  on  corn,  on  which  that  State  is 
now  well  started,  but  is  shivering  from  the  reports  of 
snow  in  Vermont.  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania 
report  much  the  same  story,  and  not  only  on  corn, 
but  on  beans  and  tomatoes.  It  now  develops  that  the 
heat  and  the  drought  about  killed  the  blossoms  or  the 
pollen,  and  the  yields  are  just  not  there.  You  have  all 
heard  lots  about  the  tremendous  tomato  acreage — 14 
per  cent  larger  than  ever,  the  Government  story  runs 
this  week — yet  here  the  first  quarter  of  September 
finds  canners  paying  35c  to  40c  per  five-eights  basket 
in  the  counties  and  from  65c  to  70c  per  bushel  for 
“cannery  stock  tomatoes”  (so  quoted)  in  this  city,  as 
we  close  the  week.  If  things  were  normal,  and  that 
big  acreage  were  in  just  a  good  average  condition, 
tomatoes  would  now  be  selling  at  about  5c  per  basket 
on  the  open  market.  It  remains  still  a  hard  job  to  find 
a  basket  of  really  good  timatoes  in  this  market.  That 
is  the  answer.  From  coast  to  coast  the  yield  of  toma¬ 
toes  is  disappointing,  even  in  Indiana  where  they 
played  up  the  crop  as  being  “great.”  If  cold  weather 
did  not  seem  so  imminent  the  picture  would  look 
brighter.  Sure,  the  weather  can  turn  ideal  and  to¬ 
mato  plants  go  on  yielding — if  they  ever  start  in  real 
earnest — until  well  into  November.  The  crop  (the 
plants)  are  there;  no  question  about  that. 

A  better  indication,  however,  is  the  attitude  and  the 
action  of  the  distributors — they  are  taking  the  goods 
wherever  they  can  find  them  and  not  quibbling  too 
much  in  prices,  if  the  quality  is  right.  A  great  trader 
has  been  offering  67V2C  on  100,000  cases  of  tomatoes 
with  no  takers.  If  he  advanced  that  to  from  70c  to 
75c  he  would  not  find  many.  The  buyers  are  prac- 
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tical  business  men;  they  need  supplies  to  keep  their 
customers  going,  and  they  are  letting  the  others  in¬ 
dulge  the  day-dreams  and  filling  their  warehouses 
with  good  canned  foods,  because  they  know  demand 
will  take  every  case  of  them  at  steadily  advancing 
prices.  They  know  that  the  canning  industry  cannot 
overpack  itself  in  one  season — even  in  a  good  season 
— and  especially  when  there  is  no  carry-over  to  help 
out.  And  every  canner  should  know  that,  too,  and  act 
accordingly.  It  is  not  profiteering  to  get  a  fair  price 
for  your  goods.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  producers  being 
profiteers ;  certainly  the  canners  have  never  been.  In 
fact  profiteers  usually  exist  in  the  minds  of  men  ignor¬ 
ant  about  the  conditions  which  make  the  prices. 

All  canned  foods  are  strong  and  they  will  grow 
stronger — even  in  face  of  labor  troubles. 

* 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Con-espondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Salmon  Recovers  Sharply — More  Buyers  Than  Sellers — Philip¬ 
pines  Complain  of  Poor  Quality  Goods — Corn  Becoming  Scarce 
— Fancy  Peas  Short — Fruits  Have  Heavy  Call 

New  York,  September  6th,  1934. 

HE  SITUATION —  A  sharp  recovery  in  salmon 
prices  has  featured  the  market  during  the  past 
week,  the  advance  coming  very  much  in  the  nature 
of  a  surprise  to  many  buyers  who  had  anticipated 
further  recessions  in  Coast  selling  prices.  Fruits  have 
remained  firm  to  strong  during  the  week.  Major  veg¬ 
etables  are  likewise  firm,  with  a  rising  tendency,  with 
the  exception  of  southern  tomatoes,  which  have  con¬ 
tinued  unsettled  in  the  face  of  continued  obvious  forced 
selling  in  some  few  instances. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  market  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  the  point  where  there  will  be  considerably  more 
buyers  than  sellers,  with  the  inevitable  aftermath  of 
higher  prices.  In  view  of  the  obviously  increasing 
price  structure  for  foodstuffs  in  general,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  canners  in  all  fields  have  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  Far  from  profiteering,  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  offers  the  canners  of  the  country  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  fair  margin  on  the  packs  for  the  first  time 
in  some  years,  and  farsighted  packers  are  rapidly 
coming  to  a  realization  of  the  situation. 

SALMON — Advances  of  5  cents  per  dozen  in  Coast 
prices  for  pinks  and  chums,  with  a  discontinuance  of 
price  shading  on  sockeyes,  has  been  the  principal  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  week.  Buyers  who  had  been  holding 
off  the  market  waiting  patiently  for  their  counter-bids 
against  previously  prevailing  price  levels  were  caught 
flat-footed  by  the  advance,  which  gives  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  holding.  While  packs  of  practically  all  grades 
of  salmon  will  be  larger  this  year  than  last,  canners 
feel  that  there  is  a  waiting  market  for  every  can  that 
they  are  putting  up,  and  are  showing  definitely  bullish 
price  views.  Current  quotations  f.  o.  b.  Seattle  show 
a  range  of  $1.60  to  $1.70  on  reds,  $1  for  chums,  and 
$1.05  for  pinks. 


PROTEST  POOR  QUALITY — According  to  advices 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Manila  collector 
of  customs,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Philippine  Health 
Service,  has  ordered  a  careful  inspection  of  all  canned 
foods  entering  the  islands.  The  action  was  taken  as 
a  result  of  reports  of  the  alleged  poor  quality  of  certain 
food  products  recently  shipped  to  the  Philippines,  it 
was  stated. 

LABELING — The  trade  here  was  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  stand  taken  by  the  canners’  committee 
against  the  adoption  of  the  alphabetical  grades  “A,” 
“B”  and  “C”  in  any  labeling  reforms  that  may  be 
agreed  upon  with  N.  R.  A.  It  is  generally  felt  here 
that  the  entire  question  of  label  and  grading  reform 
is  one  which  requires  most  thoughtful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  all  involved, — it  is  just  another  corrective 
measure  to  N.  R.  A.  but  is  more  or  less  a  life-and- 
death  proposition  to  the  canning  industry  and  the  dis¬ 
tributors  of  its  products. 

CORN — New  pack  fancy  corn  is  becoming  a  scarce 
commodity,  and  while  offerings  are  still  being  made 
at  $1.05,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  the  extent  of  the  new  pack 
which  canners  are  in  position  to  offer  is  believed  to  be 
small.  In  the  meantime,  however,  buyers  are  neglect¬ 
ing  standards,  and  offerings  are  reported  available  in 
fairly  large  volume  at  90  cents  per  dozen,  canneries. 

PEAS — Buyers  are  taking  in  shipments  of  new  pack 
peas  and  are  checking  up  on  their  supplies  and  future 
requirements  before  re-entering  the  market.  Supplies 
of  fancy  grades  for  private  labels  are  extremely  short 
in  many  instances,  although  carryover  stocks  in  some 
instances  will  help  to  reduce  the  deficiencies.  Stand¬ 
ards  are  not  in  as  large  supply  as  had  been  believed, 
however,  with  the  market  ranging  all  the  way  from 
$1,021/2  to  $1.15  per  dozen,  cannery,  according  to  pack. 

TOMATOES — With  some  of  the  southern  packers 
still  in  the  throes  of  a  “cash  raising’’  campaign,  tomato 
prices  do  not  mean  much  this  week.  Leading  canners 
are  showing  no  inclination  to  meet  some  of  the  low 
prices  at  which  offers  are  rumored  made,  and  estab¬ 
lished  brands  are  generally  held  at  quoted  levels.  Cali¬ 
fornia  tomatoes  have  held  firm  at  recent  advances,  and 
the  market  situation  in  the  midwest  is  reported  to  be 
steady  to  firm. 

PEACHES — Buyers  have  been  operating  on  new 
pack  California  peaches  in  larger  volume  this  week,  and 
are  beginning  to  accumulate  new  pack  in  better  volume. 
Buying  resistance  to  the  higher  price  levels  has  appar¬ 
ently  died  down,  with  the  trade  convinced  that  peaches 
are  good  property  at  current  going  prices,  which  are 
$1.50  for  standard  2i/.js,  $1.60  W  choice,  and  $1.80  for 
fancy,  all  F.  O.  B.  California. 

PINEAPPLE — Some  indications  of  pending  price  ad¬ 
vances  in  Hawaiian  pineapple  are  reported  from  the 
Coast,  and  buyers  are  taking  supplies  in  better  volume 
to  protect  their  inventory.  For  prompt  shipment, 
F.  0.  B.  dock  California,  canners  are  quoting  standard 
2s  at  $1.45,  with  fancies  at  $1.50,  with  2V2S  held  at 
$1.70  for  standards  and  $1.80  for  fancy.  Gallon  pine¬ 
apple  is  also  in  better  demand,  with  the  market  quoted 
at  $6.25  for  fancy  sliced  juice  and  $6.50  in  syrup,  with 
fancy  crushed  in  juice  commanding  $5.25  per  dozen. 
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FRUIT  SALAD — Coast  reports  indicate  that  an  un¬ 
usually  short  pack  of  fruits-for-salad  is  in  sight  for  the 
current  season,  and  the  market  is  on  the  upgrade. 
Distributors’  stocks  of  this  item  are  not  large,  and  an 
advancing  market  is  looked  for. 

SHRIMP — Indications  of  a  more  liberal  supply  at  the 
Gulf  were  seen  this  week  in  offerings  by  one  packer  of 
prompt  shipment  canned  shrimp  at  5  to  10  cents  per 
dozen  under  the  posted  prices  of  $1.15  for  large  and 
$1.10  for  medium.  The  trade  is  very  much  interested 
in  the  Federal  inspection  service  which  is  being  made 
effective  at  a  number  of  Gulf  shrimp  canning  plants 
this  season,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  disastrous  developments  of  last  year,  when 
large  blocks  of  the  canned  product  were  seized  by  pure 
food  and  drug  officials.  Inspection  and  improved  pro¬ 
cessing  this  year  is  expected  to  safeguard  the  pack, 
however. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Green  Beans  Injured  by  Frosts  in  Northern  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin — Late  Planted  Corn  Doing  Well  in  Middle  West — Rain 
in  Indiana  May  Cut  Down  Tomato  Pack — John 
Chambers  Dies  in  Chicago. 

Clicago,  Ill.,  September  6,  1934. 

WEATHER — Frosts  have  occurred  in  northern 
Michigan  as  well  as  northern  Wisconsin  and  se- 
I  vere  damage  has  been  recorded  to  the  green  bean 
crop  in  those  districts.  A  heavy  frost  also  fell  in  New 
York  State  on  the  night  of  August  29th.  This  was  the 
earliest  ever  known  before  and  did  quite  a  little  damage 
to  the  golden  bantam  corn.  Some  of  the  Old  Timers 
claim  that  New  York  State  never  did  have  a  frost  in 
August  before.  Light  frosts  have  also  fallen  in  other 
middle  western  states  but  no  real  damage  has  been  re¬ 
corded.  Weather  conditions  certainly  have  been  a  fac¬ 
tor  this  season,  more  than  for  many  a  year  past. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Business  is  still  on  the  up 
and  up.  Activity  prevails.  The  entire  canned  food 
line  is  being  supported  in  a  way  that  spells  only  for 
confidence  and — stable  values.  One  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  the  southland  will  probably  grow  more 
heavily  of  fresh  vegetables  this  year  than  before  and 
heavy  shipment  from  the  southern  states  will  doubtless 
begin  coming  into  the  northern  markets  in  January  and 
February. 

PUMPKIN — The  spot  market  has  been  closely 
cleaned  up  for  the  past  several  months  and  now  future 
pumpkin  is  beginning  to — “sit  up  and  take  notice.” 
There  are  some  who  claim  that  due  to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  weather  conditions,  the  pumpkins  in  the  fields 
are  very,  very  small  and  that  it  will  take  an  extremely 
late  fall  to  record  anywhere  near  a  crop.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  pumpkin  canners  in  Indiana  and  surrounding 
states  have  withdrawn  from  the  market  entirely.  Some 
few  quotations,  however,  are  noted  in  the  following: 

No.  2,  select  standard  pumpkin  at  60  cents;  No.  21/0 
select  standard  pumpkin  at  80  cents;  No.  10  select 
standard  pumpkin  at  $2.60.  F.  0.  B.  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois  cannery  points. 


SWEET  POTATOES — Here  is  another  “lowly”  item 
that  is  also  showing  activity.  Liberal  business  has 
been  recorded  in  this  market  during  the  past  few  days 
on  the  basis  of :  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  sweet  potatoes 
at  70  cents  cannery;  No.  21/2  tin  extra  standard  sweet 
potatoes  at  90  cents  cannery ;  No.  10  tin  extra  standard 
sweet  potatoes  at  $3.00 ;  and  for  shipment  from  Mary¬ 
land  cannery  point. 

CORN — The  late  plantings  in  various  districts  of  the 
middle  west  are  turning  out  somewhat  better  than  was 
anticipated  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  the  cut  per  ton  and 
the  cut  per  acre  is  light  and — the  authorities  who  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  production,  all  are  a  unit  in  the 
thought  that  the  total  pack  in  the  U.  S.  A.  will  not 
exceed  11 1/2*  possibly  12  million  cases  in  1934,  which 
will  not  be  enough  for  a  normal  demand.  Of  course, 
if  the  high  prices  retard  consumption,  there  might  be 
enough  but  —  it’s  questionable.  Limited  sales  have 
been  made  basis  of — No.  2  tin  standard  corn  at  $1.00; 
No.  2  tin  extra  standard  corn  at  $1.10;  No.  2  tin  fancy 
com  at  $1.20,  F.  O.  B.  middle  western  shipping  points 
— with  No.  1  tin  standard  corn  quoted  at  70  ceifts. 
“Gallons”  apparently  are  unobtainable. 

PEAS — It  looks  as  if  the  old  soaks  are  going  to  be 
packed  even  more  heavily  this  coming  Winter  than  in 
the  past.  Several  brokers  in  our  market  are  trying  to 
sell  this  item  and  for  the  account  of  canners  who  in  the 
past  have  never  packed  soaked  peas.  It  is  indeed  to  be 
regretted  that  the  mere  desire  to  make  a  profit,  is  going 
to  force  a  larger  pack  of  soaks.  That  it  will  hurt  the 
great  pea  canning  industry  (the  regular  fresh  pea 
canned  business)  cannot  be  denied. 

$1.15  is  just  about  the  lowest  price  out  of  Wisconsin 
today  on,  standard  peas  with  some  canners  holding  at 
$1.20.  Alaskas  of  all  sizes  and  grades  are  cleaned  up 
apparently.  Only  a  few  sweet  peas  are  still  available. 
The  market  looks  strong  ahead. 

TOMATOES — Four  or  five  days  last  week,  the  Indi¬ 
ana  tomato  belt  had  nice  warm  sunshine  and  canners 
were  optimistic  but  since  Saturday  last,  a  cold  and 
drizzly  rain  had  fallen  over  most  of  the  sections  and 
again  canners  are  gloomy.  There  is  a  good  crop  on  the 
vines  but  the  tomatoes  are  small  and  green.  It  will  be 
still  another  week  before  canners  generally  are  at  the 
capacity  basis  and  the  weather  must  be  good  and  last 
until  October  10th  if  a  big  pack  is  to  be  recorded  in 
Indiana.  The  market  continues  strong  with  prices  at 
the  same  levels  quoted  in  this  column  last  week. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — The  expected  advance  has 
not  occurred  although  one  or  two  of  the  advertised 
firms  have  spread  the  report  that  an  advance  is  in  the 
offing.  Possibly  one  reason  prices  have  remained  at 
the  same  level  as  the  past  several  months  is  the  fact 
that  stocks  in  evaporators  hands  are  much  heavier  than 
a  year  ago  this  time.  The  vitamin  D  milk  doesn’t  seem 
to  have  “gone  over”  as  some  had  expected. 

BERRIES — No.  10  Blackberries  until  $4.00  F.  0.  B. 
coast  is  bottom.  Blueberries  are  selling  in  a  small  way 
here  at  $5.50  to  $6.00  F.  0.  B.  Maine  cannery.  Red 
Raspberries  are  in  small  compass  and  held  at  high 
prices.  Trading  thereon  has  been  limited. 

CHERRIES:  (R.  S.  P.) — Michigan  canners  who  made 
bold  to  advance  their  prices  after  that  slump  in  early 
July,  have  proved  that  their  policy  was  well-founded. 
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The  market  is  firm,  confidence  has  been  established  and 
sales  on  the  basis  of  $5.00  F.  0.  B.  Michigan  cannery 
for  No;  10  tins  and  $1.05  for  No.  2  tins,  are  daily  being 
recorded.  There  is  less  stock  (according  to  the  re¬ 
port)  unsold  in  canners’  hands  today  by  a  big  majority 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

PERSONAL — John  Chambers,  a  man  well-known  in 
Chicago,  passed  away  September  1st.  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  Monday  of  this  week.  For  a  great  many 
years,  John  did  all  the  labeling,  re-conditioning  and 
over-hauling  of  canned  foods.  Everyone  could  rely 
upon  his  work.  Just  another  Old  Timer  who  has 
crossed  the  Big  Divide. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Oyster  Season-  Opens — Canning  Oysters  Will  Begin  in 
November — Large  Shrimp  Scarce — Need  for  Better  Labeling 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  6th,  1934. 

OYSTERS — The  raw  oyster  season  opened  in 
this  section  on  September  1,  which  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  months  with  an  “R”  in  them 
and  which  is  popularly  believed  are  the  only  months 
in  the  year  in  which  oysters  are  good. 

However,  the  “R”  in  the  month  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  condition  of  the  oyster,  nor  their  fitness  as 
a  food,  because  some  years  oysters  are  fatter  and  in 
better  condition  in  August  than  they  are  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  inasmuch  as  the  tide  is  what  con¬ 
trols  the  condition  of  the  oyster  to  a  great  extent; 
nevertheless  as  September  is  the  beginning  of  the 
Fall  season,  which  brings  cooler  weather  and  favor¬ 
able  tides,  it  follows  that  the  idea  of  the  “R”  in  the 
months  fits  in  very  nicely,  and  generally  speaking  it 
is  not  so  wrong  after  all  as  a  guide  to  eating  oysters. 

In  the  small  coast  towns  near  the  oyster  reefs  and 
beds,  oysters  are  eaten  the  year  round  and  also  served 
to  tourists  who  visit  these  towns,  yet  in  the  summer 
months  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  there  is  an  over¬ 
supply  of  salt  water  in  the  bay,  oysters  are  very  poor, 
which  is  all  right  to  eat  when  taken  fresh  right  out 
of  the  water,  but  poor  oysters  will  not  keep  fresh 
long  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  hence  for 
this  reason  raw  oysters  are  better  in  the  cold  weather 
months  and  it  is  generally  considered  a  winter  food. 

However,  this  doesn’t  apply  to  cove  oysters,  be¬ 
cause  these  are  canned  only  in  the  Winter  when  oys¬ 
ters  are  at  their  best,  therefore  canned  oysters  are 
just  as  nice  and  delicious  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July  as  they  are  in  the  months  of  December  and 
January,  but  some  how  or  other,  the  housewife  has 
never  been  educated  to  this  and  she  only  serves  cove 
oysters  on  her  table  in  the  months  that  have  the 
“R.” 

There  are  no  oysters  being  canned  now  and  the 
packing  season  for  the  canneries  does  not  start  until 


November,  and  generally  runs  through  March  and 
maybe  April  if  conditions  are  favorable. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  this 
week  is  moving  along  fairly  well,  but  not  catching 
up  very  fast  with  orders  booked,  because  all  canners 
are  behind  on  their  orders,  with  more  coming  in, 
keeps  the  packers  on  the  run  all  the  time. 

The  shrimp  are  getting  larger  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,  but  it  is  going  to  be  some  time  before  large 
prawn  will  be  available  in  the  bay  waters,  which  is 
where  the  bulk  of  the  fishing  is  being  done  at  present. 

There  has  been  quite  a  discussion  about  the  grad¬ 
ing  of  canned  shrimp,  and  while  it  is  essential  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  industry,  yet  it  is  important  that 
we  get  the  proper  standard  of  grading  and  one  that 
will  help  the  housewife  to  buy  our  product  intelli¬ 
gently. 

The  housewife  in  making  her  purchases  cannot  see 
the  contents  of  the  cans  on  the  shelves,  hence  it  may 
be  said  that  she  goes  about  it  blindly  and  too  often 
she  passes  up  buying  certain  canned  foods,  because 
she  was  not  satisfied  with  the  grade  of  the  contents 
in  the  can  of  her  last  purchase,  and  she  has  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  contents  of  the  cans  she  sees  on  the 
shelves  are  any  better,  therefore  we  lose  sales  right 
along.  Why  not  take  the  element  of  doubt  from  our 
canned  foods  and  in  its  stead  have  a  standard  of 
grades  authorized  and  enforced  by  the  Federal  Pure 
Food  Bureau? 

In  this  way  the  housewife  is  protected  and  the 
gamble  is  taken  out  of  canned  foods.  A  pretty  label 
will  sell  the  housewife,  but  only  the  contents  of  the 
can  will  bring  her  back  for  another  and  many  more 
thereafter  if  the  quality  and  grade  hold  up. 

The  green  pea  packers  have  not  lost  anything  by 
grading  their  product  into  sizes  and  quality,  but  on 
the  contrary  it  has  boosted  the  sale  of  peas  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  a  pea  canner  that  would  like  to 
go  back  to  the  old  method  of  packing  peas  without 
grading  them. 

The  peach  canners  too  have  boosted  the  sale  of 
their  product  by  grading  their  peaches,  because  it 
has  enabled  the  housewife  to  pick  out  from  the 
shelves  in  the  stores  exactly  the  kind  and  style 
peaches  she  wanted.  Each  style  of  peach  is  used 
for  a  specific  purpose  and  if  a  housewife  wants 
“halves,”  she  certainly  does  not  want  “sliced” 
peaches,  and  vice-versa. 

The  moral  is,  help  the  housewife  to  shop  intelli¬ 
gently  and  you  will  be  helping  yourself  to  sell  more 
goods. 

We  need  proper  grading  in  the  shrimp  canning 
game  and  the  sooner  we  get  it  the  quicker  we  will 
reap  the  benefits  in  increased  business. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  strong  at  $1.05 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  small  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Firm  and  Active — Buying  Freely  and  Packs  Cleaning  Up 
— No.  10s  Very  Short — Pack  Figures  on  Apricots  and  Cherries — 
Peach  Canning  Over — ^To  Label  Olives  Intelligently — Tomato 
Acreage  Large  but  Yield  Light 

San  Francisco,  September  6th,  1934. 

HE  MARKET — The  California  canned  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  continues  active,  with  prices 
firmly  maintained,  in  contrast  to  the  situation 
prevailing  but  a  few  months  ago.  Buyers  who 
looked  askance  at  opening  prices  as  they  made  their 
appearance,  and  whose  early  commitments  were  on 
a  very  limited  scale,  are  now  in  the  market  paying 
substantially  higher  prices  and  making  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  stocks  to  cover  their  anticipated  requirements 
for  the  season.  Prices  which  looked  high  but  a  short 
time  ago  now  seem  unreasonably  low,  and  packs 
which  seemed  more  than  adequate  now  promise  to  be 
too  small.  Many  lines  are  already  closely  sold  up 
and  considerable  difficulty  is  being  met  with  in  locat¬ 
ing  some  items.  As  a  result  of  curtailed  packs,  can- 
ners  have  given  less  attention  than  usual  to  putting 
up  fruits  in  the  No.  10  size  and  there  is  quite  a 
scramble  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  fill  their  needs 
on  these. 

APRICOT  AND  CHERRY  PACKS— Pack  figures 
covering  apricots  and  cherries  have  been  brought  out 
by  the  Canners  League  of  California  and  these  con¬ 
form  closely  to  the  estimates  made  while  the  packing 
season  was  under  way.  Reduced  to  a  No.  21/0  can 
basis,  the  pack  of  apricots  amounted  to  1,774,491 
cases,  or  well  below  the  packs  of  recent  years.  In 
fact,  the  output  was  the  smallest  in  the  past  eleven 
years.  The  cherry  pack,  also  reduced  to  the  No.  21/2 
can  basis,  was  but  159,761  cases,  the  smallest  in 
twenty  years.  Prices  on  these  fruits  have  advanced 
several  times  since  spring  and  holdings  in  first  hands 
are  very  limited,  with  many  items  not  to  be  had. 

PEACHES — The  packing  of  peaches  in  California 
has  come  to  an  end,  the  201,000  tons  permitted  under 
the  curtailment  plan  having  been  handled.  One  or 
two  plants  are  still  working  on  the  pack  for  relief 
purposes,  sanctioned  by  the  Federal  government,  but 
this  will  be  much  smaller  than  was  originally  pro¬ 
posed.  Last  year  the  peak  of  the  peach  packing  sea¬ 
son  was  not  reached  until  the  first  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  this  year  the  pack  was  completed  the  last 
week  in  August,  the  season  having  been  the  earliest 
on  record. 

OLIVES — Olives  suitable  for  canning  will  be  a 
light  crop  and  the  pack  will  be  about  600,000  cases. 
Mission  olive  growers  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  met 
recently  at  Oroville  and  adopted  a  program  designed 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  canning  olives  and  to  give  to 
growers  the  benefit  of  increases  in  price.  They  are 
to  make  every  effort  to  see  that  the  variety  of  olives 
is  printed  on  the  label  of  the  canned  product,  that  the 
number  of  sizes  of  olives  packed  be  lessened,  that  the 
quality  be  standardized  and  the  quality  designated  on 
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the  label  and  that  the  containers  be  standardized  by 
a  reduction  of  the  number  of  sizes  used. 

TOMATOES — The  impression  seems  to  have  gained 
a  foothold  in  certain  quarters  to  the  effect  that  the 
acreage  devoted  to  tomatoes  in  California  this  season 
is  a  light  one  and  press  statements  are  cited  to  up¬ 
hold  this.  The  very  reverse  is  true,  the  total  acre¬ 
age  of  canning  tomatoes  under  contract,  according 
to  the  latest  figures  of  the  State-Federal  crop  report¬ 
ing  service,  being  42,287  acres,  as  compared  with 
30,472  acres  harvested  last  year.  The  acreage  is 
large,  the  crop  is  maturing  early,  but  the  output  per 
acre  is  proving  light.  The  pack,  as  always,  will 
depend  on  weather  conditions  during  September  and 
October.  The  market  is  firm  at  the  recent  advances 
based  on  $1.05  for  No.  2V2  Standards  and  $1.40  for 
No.  21/0  Solid  Pack  for  well  known  brands. 

NOTES:  Preston  McKinney,  secretary  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  left 
during  the  week  for  Washington  to  become  identified 
during  the  next  five  or  six  months  with  the  N.  R.  A. 
Before  his  departure  he  stated  that  he  did  not  know 
in  just  what  capacity  he  was  to  serve,  one  telegram 
having  suggested  that  he  may  become  a  member  of 
the  Industrial  Board,  and  another  that  he  may  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  that  division.  Regardless  of 
what  his  duties  may  be,  he  plans  to  look  closely  into 
the  reciprocal  tariff  situation  and  its  potential  effect 
on  California  canned  products. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  Stokely 
Bros.  &  Co.  are  operating  part  of  the  plant  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Fruit  Packing  Co.  at  Oakland,  Calif., 
handling  tomatoes.  The  Santa  Cruz  Fruit  Packing 
Co.  is  operating  as  usual  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  Enterprise  Cannery  at  Healdsburg,  Calif.,  has 
been  enlarged  this  season  and  considerable  new  equip¬ 
ment  added. 

The  California  Sanitary  Company,  Los  Angeles,  has 
put  in  much  new  equipment  this  season  and  has  en¬ 
larged  the  scope  of  its  packing  operations.  It  is  now 
packing  orange  and  grape  fruit  juice,  grape  fruit, 
olives  and  tomato  juice,  in  addition  to  its  regular  lines. 

Equipment  for  the  packing  of  meat  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  F.  E.  Booth  cannery  at  Centerville, 
Calif.,  where  beef  will  be  packed  for  the  government. 
Similar  equipment  has  been  installed  in  the  Joseph 
Pearce  Canning  Company’s  plant  at  Decoto,  Calif. 

The  Walnut  Creek  Canning  Co.,  a  new  industry  at 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  has  commenced  the  packing  of 
tomatoes.  The  company  is  operated  by  R.  C.  Franke 
and  L.  F.  Helmond. 

The  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  has 
appointed  the  Macneil-Morris  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  its 
selling  representative  in  the  southern  California  field. 

L.  R.  Campiglia  has  been  made  first  vice-president 
of  the  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corp., 
Ltd.,  and  C.  E.  Schink  has  been  promoted  from  comp¬ 
troller  to  treasurer.  A.  A.  Smith,  formerly  sales  man¬ 
ager  in  the  Eastern  district,  has  been  made  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company,  with  headquarters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 
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Food  Law  Questions  and  Answers 

Day-by-day  correspondence  received  by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  contains  many  let¬ 
ters  from  interested  parties — particularly  from  canners — inquiring  as  to  technical  interpretations  of  the 
Federal  food  and  drugs  act  as  relating  to  their  own  operations.  This  journal  will  print  a  series  of 
answers  to  typical  inquiries.  Due  to  space  limitations,  only  a  few  questions  are  answered  in  this  issue, 
but  we  propose  to  print  in  later  issues  replies  to  other  important  and  significant  questions. 


USING  COLORS  IN  FOODS 

A  food  manufacturer,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  queried  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  regarding  the 
government’s  stand  on  the  use  of  artificial  colors  or 
dyes  in  manufactured  food  products. 

Recognizing  the  abuses  that  may  be  involved  in  the 
artificial  coloring  of  foods,  the  Administration  has 
never  encouraged  manufacturers  to  employ  artificial 
dyes.  However,  the  food  and  drugs  act  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  coal-tar  or  other  dyes  unless  they  are 
harmful  to  health  or  unless  their  use  results  in  deceit 
through  concealment  of  damage  or  inferiority  of  the 
food.  Inasmuch  as  colors  may  legally  be  used,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  sees  to  it  that  the  ones  employed  are  strictly 
harmless.  To  date,  the  Administration  has  certified  as 
to  the  harmlessness  of  15  different  coal-tar  dyes.  In 
order  to  insure  the  public  of  pure  and  harmless  colors, 
the  government  issues  certificates  to  all  manufacturers 
who  submit  samples  of  each  batch  of  dye  for  examina¬ 
tion — if  these  batches  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of 
purity  and  harmlessness  that  have  been  established. 
Such  dyes  are  known  as  Certified  Colors  and  their  use 
is  not  prohibited. 

MEDICINAL  CLAIMS 

A  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  label  company  has  written 
the  Administration  requesting  information  concerning 
the  legality,  under  the  pure  food  law,  of  making  thera¬ 
peutic  representations  on  labels  of  ripe  olives. 

In  general,  the  following  reply  applies  to  other 
foods,  as  well  as  to  ripe  olives.  Says  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  : 

“We  are  aware  that  the  consensus  of  present-day 
medical  opinion  attributes  no  therapeutic  qualities  to 
ripe  alives.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that  you  refrain 
from  making  such  claims  in  the  preparation  of  labels 
for  such  products.  In  our  judgment,  the  sale  of  ripe 
olives,  as  well  as  other  foods,  should  be  predicated 
upon  their  value  as  a  wholesome  food.  They  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  category  of  patent  medicines.” 
USE  OF  “FANCY”  ON  LABELS 

An  Alaska  salmon  packer  wanted  to  know  if  it 
would  be  legal  to  use  the  word,  “fancy,”  on  canned 
pink  salmon,  labeling  the  product  as  “fancy  pink  sal¬ 
mon.” 

If  the  article,  packed  under  the  labeling  “fancy  pink 
salmon,”  is  in  fact  pink  salmon  of  a  high  commercial 
quality,  the  Administration  does  not  believe  that  the 
product  would  necessarily  be  misbranded. 

“Much  would  depend,  however,  on  the  entire  make¬ 
up  of  the  label,  taking  into  consideration  the  relative 
emphasis  of  the  word,  ‘fancy,’  in  relation  to  the  word, 
‘pink,’  and  the  possibility  of  the  latter  being  over¬ 


looked  and  of  the  misinterpretation  of  the  significance 
of  the  term,  ‘fancy.’  It  is  conceivable,”  replies  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  Administration,  “that  the  word,  ‘fancy,’ 
might  be  used  on  the  label  of  the  can  of  pink  salmon 
in  such  a  way  as  to  create  the  misleading  impression 
that  the  product  consisted  of  red  salmon  or  one  of  the 
more  popular  varieties  of  canned  salmon.” 

ADDED  SUGAR 

A  Florida  grapefruit-juice  canner  is  not  entirely 
clear  as  to  the  Administration’s  requirements  regard¬ 
ing  the  declaration  of  added  sugar  in  canned  grape¬ 
fruit  juice. 

The  unqualified  term,  “grapefruit  juice,”  would  not 
be  permitted  for  a  product  consisting  of  grapefruit 
juice  to  which  sugar  had  been  added  in  any  amount. 
If  sugar  is  added,  the  label  should  plainly  and  con¬ 
spicuously  indicate  the  presence  of  added  sugar  by 
some  such  term  as  “grapefruit  juice,  sugar  added,”  or 
“grapefruit  juice  sweetened  with  sugar.”  In  the  event 
sugar  is  added  in  the  form  of  sugar  sirup,  the  term, 
“sugar  sirup,”  rather  than  “sugar,”  should  be  used  in 
the  label  declaration.  No  more  water  should  be  pres¬ 
ent  than  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  added  sugar. 
Otherwise  the  presence  of  added  water  should  also  be 
declared  upon  the  label. 

j*  jt 

A  GREAT  SAFETY  CONVENTION 

ITH  “Let’s  Tell  the  World  About  Safety”  as 
their  battle  cry  and  official  slogan,  some  6,000 
to  8,000  delegates  will  convene  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  October  1  to  5,  for  the  twenty-third  annual 
safety  congress  and  exposition.  They  will  represent 
industrial,  educational,  civic  and  official  bodies  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  several  foreign 
countries. 

The  official  program,  just  issued  by  the  National 
Safety  Council,  shows  a  total  of  120  sessions  and 
more  than  350  speakers.  Separate  programs  have 
been  prepared  for  almost  every  branch  of  industry, 
thus  making  the  Congress  in  effect  a  joint  safety  con¬ 
vention  of  some  30  different  groups.  In  addition, 
sessions  have  been  planned  for  school  executives, 
street  traffic  authorities,  and  those  interested  in 
safety  in  the  home.  In  order  to  complete  this  vast 
program  in  the  short  space  of  five  days  the  facilities 
of  three  hotels  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  at  times  to  run  as  many  as  fourteen  ses¬ 
sions  concurrently.  The  congress  hotels  are  the 
Cleveland,  the  Carter,  and  the  Statler. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  {Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


Balto. 


White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . . 

Large.  No.  . 

Peeled,  No.  2% _ 

Medium.  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Pips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 


N.Y. 

t2.45 

t2.46 

t2.o6 


BAKED  BEANSt 


16  oz . 46  ........ 

No.  2%  . 80  - 

No.  10  . 2.70  - 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .7214  t.7214 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.60  t3.60 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80  . . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  t.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.60  t3.60 


LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 


1.35  tl.36 

6.76  . 

1.05  tl.lO 

5.26  . 

.85  . 

4.26  . 

.76  t.75 

3.76  _ 


BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2... 
Whole,  No.  2%. 
Whole.  No.  10... 

Cut.  No.  2 . 

Cut.  No.  2l^ . 

Cut,  No.  10...., 


1.30  . 

.90  . 

"’3.’26  ’’.’.’.'.r. 
.80  _ _ _ 

.90  . 

3.00  . 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Sliced.  No.  10 . . .  3.76  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 7214. 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.65  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  .  1.06  tl.15 

No.  3  . .  . . . 

No.  10  .  3.70  *3.75 

SPINACH* 


Standard,  No.  2. 


No’.  10 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  214 . 

Standard,  No.  10„ . . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) ....... 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory.. 

No.  214  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.76  . 

1.06  .90 

3.25  {2.90 

. .  *1.16 

_  *3.40 


.95 


.76  . 

.90  *.86 

1.00  *.90 

3.00  *2.75 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 50 

F.  O.  B.  County . . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . - . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . .  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


Standard,  No.  1 . 46  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 45  *.50 

No.  2  . 75  *.80 

F.  O.  B.  County . 7214  *.75 

No.  2V.  .  1.05  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  County . . . 9714  1-05 

No.  3  . .'. . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  .  3.35  . 

F.  O.  H.  County .  3.20  *3.25 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


TOMATO  JUICE* 


No.  1  . 45 

No.  10  .  3.00 


Canned  Fruits 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  *1.05 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 95  *.95 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  *.90 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2.  Tall . 60  - 

No.  214  _  *76 - 

No.  10  .  2.90  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . -  .70 

No.  10  .  8.76 - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

•No.  *10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 
No.  1  Petit  Poi8................~~..............» 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s.....~.......... — 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s...- . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s—..-. . — 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . — .. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s.———— 


No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 76  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.50  ........ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.25  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  3s .  1.10  *1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.06  *1.06 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . -  . - 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.75  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.60  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  214 . —....—  ........  — .... 


No.  io"7777!!777777....7....Z77777Z  ’2’ 76 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 .  — —  — 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10...... . — —  - . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.90  3.50 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.00  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  214 .  2.60  *2.10 

Fancy,  No.  214 .  *2.35 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water .  6.25  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . - . -  ....... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . -  — .... 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.60  *6.60 

CHERRIES* 


Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2. 


White  Syrup,  No.  2 . - 

F.xtra  Preeerv^,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.25  . 

California  Standard,  214 .  *2.00 

Choice,  No.  214 .  *2.20 

Fancy,  No.  214 .  *2.35 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2........——..—— .  — .... 

No.  10  . . . -  - 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . . 

No.  2  .  *1.20 


No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice. 
No.  2  Juice. 
No.  5  Juice. 
PEARS* 


Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  214..  1-50  *1.66 

Fancy  . - .  *2.10 

Choice  .  2.00  *1.86 

Standard,  No.  10 .  — ....  *6.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


California  Standard,  No.  214,  Y.  C.  1.45  *1.40 

Choice,  No.  214,  Y.  C .  1.60  +1.50 

Fancy.  No.  214,  Y.  C .  +1.70 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails....  _  _ 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  *4.26 


PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  214 .  2.25  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  214..-. . —  - _  *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . -  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . .  *1.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . — . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.00  *6.25 

Elastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . - 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 .  . . 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Waiter,  No.  2... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . ’ . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . - 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . - . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  214 .  2.40  *2. .50 

No.  lOs  .  9.00  *8.50 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory . - 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . . . —  . . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.00 

14-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  *2.90 

l4-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  —  1.70 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . -  ....... 

6  oz _ _ _ _  1.10  *1.10 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  *2.10 

Selects,  6  oz. . .  — . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 .  1.6714*1.60 

Flat,  No.  14 .  *2.26 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . ; .  1.4214 . 

Flat,  No.  1 .  1.65  *1.50 

Flat,  No.  14 .  1.1714*1.00 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.10  *1.05 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  14 . 80  *.76 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.9214*2.76 

Flat,  No.  14 .  1.85  *1.50 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.00  *1.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall............ . — .  1.2214 . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  *1.16 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  *1.16 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

14  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.90 

14  Oil,  keys . .  2.90  *3.26 

14  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

14  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.60 

14  Mustard,  keyless .  2.60  *2.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.36  *2.60 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s...- .  1.60  ........ 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  14s  . - .  7.30  — — 

White.  Is  _ - _ _ — . . — 18.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  14s .  4.86  - 

Blue  Fin,  Is . — . . . . . . 

Striped,  14s  .  8.66  ....— 

Striped,  14s  .  6.00  — 

Striped,  Is  . . . -....  8.85  ....... 

Yellow,  148.  Fancy . - _  4.66  _ 

Yellows,  14s,  Fancy .  7.30  . 

Yellow,  Is  .  13.66  ....... 
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JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

SyruperSf  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentaljy. 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 

I  -  ■  - 

NO  LONGER  THE  BOSS 

Diner:  “You  advertised  that  this  restaurant  is  under 
new  management,  but  I  see  the  same  manager  is  still 
here.” 

Waiter:  “Yes,  sir,  but  he  got  married  yesterday.” 
A  BAD  EXAMPLE 

Judge:  “Why  did  you  attack  your  family  with  a 
knife?” 

Prisoner:  “I  was  merely  following  the  example  set 
by  the  government,  your  Honor.  I  was  trying  to  slash 
expenses.” 

The  telephone  bell  rang  in  the  fire  station  office. 
The  fireman  on  duty  picked  up  the  receiver. 

“Is  this  the  fire  station”  asked  a  timid  voice. 

“Yes,  that’s  right,”  replied  the  fireman  eagerly. 

“Well,”  continued  the  voice,  “I  have  just  had  a  new 
rock  garden  built  and  I’ve  put  in  some  new  plants - ” 

“Where’s  the  fire?”  asked  the  fireman. 

“Some  of  these  new  plants  are  very  expensive 
and - ”  the  voice  went  on. 

“Look  here,”  said  the  fireman  at  last,  “you  want  the 
flower  shop.” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  said  the  voice.  “I  was  coming  to  that 
in  a  minute.  My  neighbor’s  house  is  on  fire  and  I 
don’t  want  you  clumsy  firemen  treading  over  my  gar¬ 
den  when  you  come  here.” 

“Mother,  isn’t  your  hair  permanently  waved?” 

“My  dear,  what  makes  you  ask  such  a  thing?” 

“I’ve  been  thinking:  why  can’t  I  have  my  neck  per¬ 
manently  washed?” 

Small  Boy  (to  his  father) — The  world  is  round, 
isn’t  it? 

Father — It  is. 

Boy — Then  if  I  wanted  to  go  east  I  could  get  there 
by  going  west,  couldn’t  I? 

Father — Yes,  and  when  you  grow  up  you  will  be  a 
taxicab  driver. 

“Is  this  the  Weather  Bureau?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“How  about  a  shower  tonight?” 

“It’s  all  right  with  me.  Take  it  if  you  need  it.” 

Small  Girl — Why  doesn’t  baby  talk,  father? 

Father — He  can’t  talk  yet,  dear.  Young  babies 
never  do. 

Small  Girl — Oh  yes,  they  do.  Job  did.  Nurse  read 
to  me  out  of  the  Bible  how  Job  cursed  the  day  he  was 
born. 


Canadian  Agentt 

Cannert  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simeoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTEK,  far  Chain  Dcrices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  M.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge.  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

Asserican  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Saleno,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling ;  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

CATSUP  SPICE  (Powdered  Pimiexo). 

Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Cannera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salen^  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLEIRS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrai.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Charpman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Srils  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 
Countershafto.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTESIS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Cam.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  ’lime  Checks.  See  StenciiH 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  R.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Cam  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  (Hty. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Ete. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-bells  Corp.,  Hoopesion.  111. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

'Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Sieam.  See  Bower  Plant  Eouipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem^,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-seiis  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

kraut  machinery. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-&ells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  D'oeller  Co.,  Baltimore, 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rollins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Packers’  Cant.  See  Cant. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 
h.  _ers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  (Jang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wit. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  (3orp..  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Jnc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont, 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVE8  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SPICES,  for  Pickles  (Pimiexo). 

Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge.  Alameda.  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Pipe,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling,  See  Canners’  Machinery, 

tanks.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  III. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

f;®[*F®®''ltamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A,  K,  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A,  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  heed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING, 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co..  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit.  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  III. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet,  Illinois  ;  Berlin  Chapman  'Company,  Berlin, 
Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland,  California.  Canadian  IMstribntor — The 
Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A.,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers 
for  Continental  Europe. 


PHILLIPS  CAIV  COMPANY 

.JHanufaclurers  of  Packers  SanUarij  Gam 


. .  division  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKI1VG  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'J^acken  of  T^ltillips  Delicious  QualUif  Cannet)  ^JooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


The  KYLER  Labeler  and  Boxer 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  are 
without  equal. 

Their  initial  low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make  them  the  most  profit¬ 
able  machines  of  this  type  ever  built.  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINEiS  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout,  with  working  parts  that  are  strong, 
simple  and  accurate. 

Start  to  day  to  cut  your  production  costs  by  using  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


jj  section  of  our  Milford,  Conn,  inbreeding  and  experimental  crossing  plots. 


The  Value  of  Experience  in  the  Commercial  Pro 
duction  of  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  for  Seed 


The  nature  of  hybrid  corn  is  such  that  a  stock 
which  has  been  carelessly  or  improperly 
produced  will  be  even  more  lacking  in  uni¬ 
formity  of  growth  and  maturity  than  an  open- 
pollinated  stock.  There  are  countless  pro¬ 
blems  of  adaptability,  type,  quality,  and 
disease  resistance  which  become  of  exagger¬ 
ated  importance  in  hybrid  stocks.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  these  problems  are  not  correctly 
solved  and  their  solutions  protected  by  a 
careful  and  efficient  technique  of  production, 
then  the  high  prices  paid  for  such  hybrid 
seed  will  prove  to  have  been  mis-spent. 


Every  year,  since  our  work  in  breeding  hy¬ 
brid  sweet  corn  was  started,  twelve  years  ago, 
has  witnessed  the  discovery  of  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  technique  of  controlled  inbreed* 
ing  and  controlled  mass  hybridization.  The 
production  of  hybrid  sweet  corn  involves,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  the  thwarting  of 
the  normal  processess  of  nature.  For  this 
reason  the  development  and  careful  execu¬ 
tion  of  an  efficient  technique  is  of  crucial 
importance. 


Asgrow  Seeds  are  Bred 


Not  Just  Grown 


(j^rnm^ra,  Snr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Nfuj  (ttonn^rlirut 

SWEET  CORN  BREEDING  and  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  in  ILLINOIS,  NEW  YORK,  and  CONN 


